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LIVRES elementaires de la Langue Angloiſe, 


qui ſe trouvent d Paris, chex THEOPHILE 


B4aRRoIs le jeune, Libraire , qual des 
Auguſtins, no. 18. my” 


E . EM ENS de la — Angloiſe, ou Meéthode 
re 


pretique pour appre ei ment cette Lan- 
cue, par M. Siret, nouv. Edit. revue, corrigée & 
augmentée. Paris, 1788, in-$. | 
Grammaire Angloiſe, traduite de PForiginal an- 
lois du R. D. Robert Lowth, Eve@que de 
Leos , avec des Notes critiques de I Auteur 


& du Traducteur, par M. le Chevalier de Sauſ- 


ſeuil, in-12, | 

Les Elémens de la Langue Angloiſe, on la Pro- 
nonciation eſt enſeignée par un affemblage de 
Lettres qui forment des ſons fimilaires en frangois, 
par Peyton, in-12, 

Nouvelle Grammaire Angloiſe , contenant des 
regles ſires & invariables pouy apprendre cetre 
Langue, enrichie dune Syntaxe, d'un Traits 
des particules & d'une Table des principaux 
Verbes dont , les particules font partie de la 
ſignification, par Lavery. Paris, 1778, in- 12. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Anglois-Frangois & Frargois- 
Anglois, par Chambaul & Robinet, 2 vol. 18-4. 

Methode aifée pour prononcer & parler correQe» 
ment la Langue gilt, par J. A. Dumay. 
Paris, 1778, in- 8. 


Collection des Auteur Anglois. 


The Adventures of Telemachus , tranſlated into 
English, by Desmaiſeaux, in-12. 

The "Hiſtory of Tom Jones,, a Foundling, by H. 

Fielding. Paris, printed by Fr. Ambr, DipoT, 
4 vol. in-$. très-belle Edition. | 


5 timental Journey throigh France and Italy, by 


2M. Yorick ; and the hiſtory of a good warm 
© Watch-coat, a political romance. To which is 
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a erage an account of the life and writings" 
Mr. Sterne, in-12, 

A Tour through Sic'ly and Malta, in a Series of 

Letters by P. Brydone , 2 vol, in-12. © 

Travels into ſeveral remote Nations of the World, 

buy Gulliver, 2 vol. in-12. 

The Life and moſt ſurpriſing Adventures of Ro- 
binſon Cruſoe, ſecond edit. reviſed by Mr. 
D. in-12. 

The Vicar of Wakefield; a tale ſuppoſed to be 
written by himiclf. (by Goldſmith) in- 12. 
he Seaſons, by James Thomſon, in-12., 

Collection of Poems, by ſeveral Hands, Henry & 
Emma , by Prior. Amintor & Theodora , by 
Mallet. Porſenna King of Ruſſia, by Liſle, The 
Traveller & the Deſetted Village, by Goldſmith, 
The Hermit, by Parnel', #n-12, 

Tale of a Tub, written for the univerſal improves 
ment of Mankind, by Swift, ta- 12. | 
The Comp'aint',, or Night-Thouzhts on Life , 
Death, and Immortality , by Young , 2 vol, 
A-12, 8 

Poems on ſeveral occaſions , by Addiſon, 7-12, 

The Poetical Works of Pope, 2 vol. in-12, 2 

Paradiſe loſt, a Poem, by J. Milton, to which ar 

d cdded Paradiſe regain d, Lycidas, T Allegro, il 
Penſcroſo, 2 vol, in-12. 220 

Gay's Fables & Moore's Fables for the female ſex, 
4212. 
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SOME 
ACCOUNT 

OF THE 7956 

LIFE and WRITINGS 
OF | 


Mr. S T E RN E. 
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Lavarnce STERNE was the ſon of an 
Icich officer, and born in the barracks of 
Dablin : but, though nurtured among ſoldiers, 
he was a ſon of the church; and, it we may 
take the opinion e a bishop on his ſermons, 
not unworthy the title. His great grand father 
was an archbishop, and his uncle a prebend- 
ary of one of our cathedrals. _ 5. 
From school he paſted in due courſe. to 
the univerſity , where he ſpent the uſual 
number of years; read a great deal, laugh- 
ed more, and ſometimes took the f Lev, 
of puzzling his tutors. He left Cambridge 
with the character of an odd man, who 
hid no harm in him, and who had parts, 
if he would uſe them, 1 
* : 


a iv 
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Upon leaving the univerſity , he ſeated 
Nr quietly in the lap of the church, at 
Sutton in the Foreſt of Galtrees, a ſmall vi- 
carage in Lorkshire. Here he waited pa- 
tiently , till time and chance (which now 
guide where judgement once pteſided) should 
raife him to what they pleaſed : and here 
an cccaſion offered, which made him firſt 
feel himſelf, and to which, perhaps, we owe 
the origin of the hiſtory of Trifiram, 

There happened a diſpute among ſome 
of the ſuperiors of his order, in which Mr. 
Sterne's triend, one of the beſt men in the 
world, was concerned. A perſon, who filled 
a lucrative benefice, was not ſatisfied with 
enjoy ing it during his own life- time, but 
exerted all his intereſt to have it entailed 
upon his wife and fon after his deceaſe, 
Mr. Sterne's friend, who expected the re- 
verſion of this living, had not, however, 
ſufficient influence to prev #t the ſucceſs of 
his adverſary. At this critical period, Mr, 
Sterne attacked the monopolizer in joke , 
and wrote « The hiſtory of a good warm 
» watch-coat, * with which the preſent poſ- 
» ſeſlor is not content to cover his own 
» shoulders, unleſs he can alſo cut out of it 
» a petticoat for his wife, and a pair.of 
» breeches for his fon „. 
What all the ſerious arguments in the 

* Vide pag. 183. 
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world could not have effeQed, Sterne's 
ſatirical pen brought about. The intended 
monopolizer ſent him word, that if he would 
ſuppreſs the publication. of this farcaſm , he 
would reſign his pretenſions to the next can- 
didate. The pamphlet was ſuppreſſed , the 
reverſion took place, and Mr. Sterne was 
requited, by the intereſt of his patron, with 
the prevendaryship of York. ' 

An incident, much about the ſame time, 
contributed exceedingly to eſtablish the te- 

ntation of Mr. Sterne's wit. It was this: 
He was fitting in the coftee-houſe at York , 
when a ſtranger came in, who gave much 
offence to the company, conlifting chiefly of 
gentlemen of the gown , by —— too 
freely upon religion , and the hypocrily 
the clergy. The young fellow at length ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Mr. Sterne, asking him, 
what were his ſentiments upon the ſabje&; 
when, inſtead of anſwering him directiy, he 
told the witling , that, « his dog was reckon- 
» ed one of the moſt beautiful pointers in 
„the whole county, was very good-naturad, 


» but that he had an infernal trick which 
» deſtroyed all his good qualities. —He never 


v ſeesa clergyman y, (continued Sterne) « but 
» he immediately flies at him ». « How long 
may he have had that trick ? - Sir, ever 
» ſince he was a puppy ». The young man 
felt the keenneſs of the ſatire, turned upon 
his heel, and left Sterne to triumph. 
a v 5 
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At this time, Mr. Sterne was poſſeſſed of 
ſome good livings, having enjoyed, ſo eatly 
as the year 1745 the vicarage of Sutton in 
the Foreſt of Galtrees, where he uſually 
performed divine. ſervice on Sunday morn» 
ing; and in the afternoon he preached at 
the rectory of Stillington, which he held as 
one of. the prebends of York; in wiich ca- 
pacity he alſo aſſiſted regularly, in his turn, 
at the cathedral. Thus he decently lived a 
becoming ornament of the church, till hs 
Rab2laiftan ſpirit , which iſſued from the 
preſs, immerſed him into the gayeties and 
frivolities of the world. | 

His wit and humour were already greatly 
admired within the circle of h's acquaint- 
ance ; but his genius had never yet reach- 
ed the capital, when his two firſt volumes 
of Triſtram Shandy made their appearance; 
They were F085 at York , and propoſed 
to the book{:ilers there at a ve 2 9 — 
price; thoſe gentlemen , however, were ſuch 
jadges of their value, that they ſcarce offer- 
ed the price of paper and print; and the 
work made its way into the world without 
any of the artifices which are often practiſed 
to put off an edition. A large impreſſion 
being almoſt inſtantaneouſly ſold, the book- 
ſellers were rouſed from their lethargy, and 
every one was eager to purchaſe the ſecond 
edition of the copy. 1 4 Sterne ſold it for 

ſix hundred pounds, after being refuſed: fifty 
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pounds for the firſt impreſſion and propris 
torsh'p. | , IM £ 

The two firſt volumes of Triſtram Shan® 
dy were now in every body's hands. All 
read, moſt approved, but few underſtood 
them. Thoſe who had not entered” into the 
Indicrovs manner of Rabelais, or the poig- 
nant ſatire of Swift, did not comprehend 
them; But they joined with the multitude; 
and pronounced Triſtram Shandy very clever. 
Even the Reviewers recommended Mr. Shan- 


dy as a writer infinitely more ingenious and 
entertaining than any other of the preſent - 


race of noveliſts ; adding, his characters 
were ſtriking and ſingular , his obſervations 
Shrewd and pertinent, and, making a few 
exceptions , tha his humour was eaſy and 
genuine. MK: 

The publication of theſe two volumes 
brought Me Sterne into great repute. He 
was conſid as the genius of the age! 
his company was equally courted by the 
great, the literati, the witty , and the gay; 
and it was conſidered as a kind of honout 
to have paſſed an evening with the authot 
of Triſtram Shandy. Though fome of the 
over rigid clergy condemned this” ludicrous 
performance, and judged it incompatible 
with that purity and morality which suould 
ever accompany the writings of the gentle- 
men of the gown ; theſe cenfures were far 


from being univerſal, even among the cler 
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gy ; and the acquaintance he made by this 


publication, were in many reſpects advanta- 


eons to him. _— others, the Earl 


aulconberg ſo particularly patronized the 


Author of this work, that, to teſtify his ap- 
probation , he preſented Mr. Sterne with the 
rectory of Cawood, which was an agreeable 
and convenient addition to his other ings 4 
being all in the neighbourhood of York. | 

His next publication - conſiſted of two 
volumes of ſermons , which the ſevereſt 
critics could not help applauding for the 
purity and elegance of their ſtyle, and the 


2 of their moral. The manner in 


which 14 were ushered to public notice, 
was , by ſome, ſeverely condemned , whilſt 
others lamented , that ſuch excellent diſ- 


courſes should ſtand in need of ſuch an in- 


troduction; and many were of opinion,, 
that he had wrote Triſtram Shandy purely 
to introduce them, as, in his Preface to the 
ſermons ,” he acquaints the reader, that 
« The ſermon which gave riſe to the pub- 
» lication of theſe , having been offered to 
» the public as a ſermon of Yorick's , he 
» hoped the moſt ferions reader would find 
„ nothing to offend him, in his continuing 
». thoſe two volumes under the fame title. 


» Left it should be otherwiſe , I have added 


» a ſecond title page, with the real name of 
y the anthor :—— the firſt will ſerve the 


Sm 


„ bookfeller's purpoſe, as Yorick's name is 
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» poſſibly of the two the more known ;— 
„and the ſecond will eaſe the minds of 
» thoſe who ſee a jeſt, and the danger 
„which lurks under it, where no jeſt was 
„ meant Y. | 
When the third and fourth volumes of 
Triſtram Shandy made their appearance, 
the publick was not quite ſo eager in pur- 
chafing and applauding them, as they had 
been with reſpect to the firſt two volumes. 
The novelty of the ſtyle and manner no 
longer remained; his - digreſhons were by 
many conſidered as tedious , and his aſterisks 
too obſcure ; nay , ſome invidious criticks , 
who pretended to be able to point them out, 
inſinuated , that they were too indelicate for 
the eye of chaſtity. | | 
He had nevertheleſs a great number of 
admirers; and he was encouraged to pub» 
lih a fifth ſixth volume. Their tire 
was ſtill poignant , ſpirited, and, in general, 
extremely juſt. The characters, though 
ſomewhat overcharged, were lively and in 
nature. He conſtantly caught the Ridicu- 
lous , wherever he found it; and he never 
failed to preſent it to his readers in the moſt 
Ru point of light. His ſtory of Le 
evre was highly finished , and truly pathe- 
tic; and would alone reſcue his name from 
oblivion , if his ſermons were not conſidered 
as ſome of the beſt moral diſcourſes extant. 
The ſeventh , eighth, and ninth volumes 
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have not yet completed that work ; fo that 
what was faid upon the publication of his 


firſt volumes , has been verified : « Mr. 
„ Shandy ſeems ſo extremely fond of di- 


„ greſſions, and of giving his hiſtorical read- 


y ers the flip upon all occaſions , that we are 
„not a little apprehenſive he may, ſome 


» time or other, give them the {lip in good 
» earneſt , and leave the work before the 
» ſtory be finished ». 

In the above mentioned volumes, Mr. 
Sterne carries his readers through France, 
and introduces ſome ſcenes — characters 
which are afterwards taken up in the Sen- 
timental Journey, particularly that of Maria; 
ſo that this may, in ſome meaſure, be con- 
ſidered as a continuation of the Life and 
Opinions of Triſtram Shandy. $0554 
It is almoſt needleſs to oblerye, of a book 
ſo univerſally read as Shandy at the ſtory 
of the hero's life is the leaſt part of the 
author's concern. It is, in reality, nothing 
more than a vehicle for ſatire on a great 
variety of ſubjects. Moſt of theſe ſatirical 
ſtrokes are introduced with little regard to 


any connexion , either with the principal 
ſtory or with each other. The author hav- 


ing no determined end in view, runs from 
object to object, as they happen to ſtrike a 
very lively and very irregular imagination. 
In fact, the book is a perpetual ſeries of diſ- 
appointments: yet with this and other ble- 
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niches , the life of Triſtram Shandy has un- 


common merit; and the freedom and ſinceri- 


ty of its author , perhaps , cannot be equal- 
led by any other writer beſide the incom- 
parable Montaigne. The faults of an origt- 
nal work are always pardoned ; and it is 
not ſurpriſing, that, at a time, when a tame 
mitation makes almoſt the whole merit of 
o many books, fo happy an attempt at no- 
velty should have been ſo well received. 
His laſt work, however, may be conſidered 
as his greateſt, ſince it contains a variety of 
agreeable pathetic deſcriptions, in an eaſy 
imple ſtyle, cleared from much of the ob- 
{curity and levity which degrade the former 
volumes. #5 3: | — 

As Mr. Sterne advanced in literary fame, 
he left his livings to the care of his cutates; 
and though he acquired ſome thouſands by 
his productions, being a character very di- 
ſtant from an ceconomiſt , his ſavings were 
no greater at the end of the year , than when 
he had no other ſupport but the ſingle vi- 
carage.of Sutton. Indeed his travelling ex- 
pences abroad, and the luxurious manner in 
which he lived with the gay and polite at 
home, greatly promoted the diſſipation of a 
very conſiderable ſum which his writings” 


had produced, and which might have been 
a future aſſiſtance to his family. This be- 


ing the caſe , at his death, his widow and 
daughter, an agreeable young lady about 


| 
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ſixteen , who had both refided for ſome years 
in a convent in France “, having ſeparated 
from. Mr. Sterne through ſome pique , which 
was differently accounted for by the parties, 


finding that their penſions mult diſcontinue, 


returned to England, in order to publish his 
poſthumous works. Being at Vork, during 
the laſt races, ſome humane gentlemen, 
friends and admirers of the late Prebend, 
took into conſideration their diſagreeable ſi- 
tuation, and made them a preſent of a purſe 
containing a thouſand pounds. This unex- 
pected and generous ſupply, added to a very 
extenſive ſubſcription of the nobility and 
gentry to three additional volumes of ſer- 
mons, has afforded a ſufficient proviſion to 
enable them to ſupport themſelves in their 
late recluſe manner of life, to which they 
have determined to return. 

As Mr. Sterne hath drawn his own cha- 
racter L the name of Yorick ) with 

reat happineſs and skill, we will take the 
— of introducing it here, the better to 
complete our account of the author and his 
works : | 


— * This is all that ever ſtagger'd my 


HA particular and ingenious account of this ab- 


furd prattice of the English is given in « Col. Thicks 


ur 

nefſe's Obſervitions on the cuſtoms and manners o 
e French nation „, in which many uſeful hints and 

informations to travellers making tour of France 

may be found. | | 
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» faith in regard to Yorick's extraction, 
» who , by what I can remember of him, 
» and by all the accounts I could ever get 
„of him, ſeem'd not to have had one ſin - 
» gle drop of Danish blood in his whole 
» craſis; in nine hundred years it might 
» poſſibly have all run out :—I will not 
» philoſophize one moment with you about 
„it; for, happen how it would, the fact 
» was this: That inſtead of that cold phlegm 
» and exa regularity of ſenſe and humours, 
» you would have look d for, in one fo 
„extracted ;—he was, on the contrary , as 
„mercurial and ſublimated a compoſition, as 
„ heteroclite a creature in all his declenſions, 
» with as much life and whim and 
» paite de ceur about him, as the kindlieſt 


y climate could have engendered and 


» together. With all this fail , poor Yorick 
„ carried not one ounce of ballaſt ; he was 
» utterly unpractiſed in the world; and at 
» the age of twenty-ſix , knew juſt about 
» as well how to ſteer his courſe in it, as a. 
» romping unſuſpicious girl of thirteen : 
„ ſo that, upon his firſt ſerting out, the 
» *brisk gale of his ſpirits , as you will ima 
» gine , ran him foul ten times in a day of 
» ſome body's tackling; and as the gfrayt 
„and more flow-paced were ofteneſt in his 
» way , you may likewiſe imagine, 
» *twas with ſuch he generally had mM 2 
» luck to get the moſt entangled. Fort 


„ was worth, and that, with all its pre- 


5 XV ii} 
„ aught I know, there might be ſome mix- 
» ture of unlucky, wit at the bottom of 
» ſuch fricas—— For, to ſpeak, the truth; 
» Yorick had an invincible diſl:ke and op- 
» poſition in his nature to gravity ;—not 
» to gravity as ſuch—for , where gravity 
» was wanted , he would be the moſt grave 
» and ſerious of mortal men ſor days and 
„ weeks together ;—-but he was an enemy 
„ to the affectation of it, and declared open 
„ war againſt it, only as it appeared a cloak 
„for ignorance, cr for . then,; 
» whenever. it fell in his way, however 
„ sheltered and protected, he ſeldom gave 
„it much quarter. | | 
un Sometimes, in his wild way of talk- 
». ing, he would ſay that gravity was an are 
» rant ſcoundrel; and he would add ,- 


» of the moſt dangerous kind too, —be- 


„ cauſe a fly one, and that he verily. be- 
» lieved, more honeſt, well-meaning people 
» were bubbled out of their goods and 
„ money by it in one twelvemonth, than by 
„ pocket picking and shop-lifting in ſeven, 
„»In the naked temper which a merry 
„ heart diſcovered, he would ſay, there 
„ was no danger but to itlelf : ——— 
„ whereas the very eſſence of gravity was 
» deſign, and conſequently deceit ;—'twas 
„a taught trick to gain credit of the world 
» for more ſenſe and knowledge than a man 
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tenſions Vit was no better, but often worſe, 
than what a French wit had long age 
defined iti, A myſterious carriage of 
the body to cover the defects of the mind; 

< definition of gravity , Yorick,, 
with great imprudence , would oy „de- 
ſerved to be wrote in letters of gold. 


» But in plain truth, he was a man un- 


hackneyed and unpractiſed in the world, 
and was altogether as indiſcreet and 
foolish on every other ſubject of dif- 
courſe , where policy is wont to impreſs 
reſtraint. ' Yorick had no impreſſion but 
one , 'and that was what aroſe from the 
nature of the deed ſpoken of; which im- 
preſſion he would uſually tranſlate into 
plain English without any periphraſis, 
—and too oft without much diſtinction 
of either perſonage , time, or place 
ſo that when mention was made of a pitiful 
or an ungenerous proceeding ,he never 
gave himſelf a moment's time to reflect 
who was the Hero of the piece—what 
his ſtation—or how far he had power to 

hurt him h reafter ;—bur if it was a dirty 


action ,—without more ado—The man 


was a dirty fellow—and ſo on— And as 


his comments had uſually the ill fate to 


be terminated either in a bon mot, or 
to be enlivened throughout with ſome 
drollery or humour of expreſſion, it gave 


wings to Vorick's indiſcretion. In a word, 


XX 


» though he never ſought, yet, at the ſame 
„time, as he ſeldom shunn'd occaſions of 
» ſaying what came uppermoſt, and without 
» much ceremony ,—he had but too many 
» temptations in life of ſcattering his wit 
„ and his humour ,qhis gibes and his jeſts 
» about him —They were not loſt for want 
of gathering ». | 
Mr. Sterne died as he lived, the ſame 
indifferent , careleſs creature ; as a day or 
two before, he ſeemed not in the leaſt af- 
fected with his approaching diſſolution. He 
was buried privately in a new burying n 
ground belonging to Tribes St. George's, F 
bY at twelve o'clock at noon, 
attended only by two gentlemen in a mourn- 
ing coach, no bell tolling. His death was an- 
nounced in the news-papers of March 22d q 
1768, by the following paragraph : | 
Died at his lodgings in Bond- Street, the il © 
Rev. Mr. Sterne. - 
Alas, poor Yorick ! 1 knew him well; ©. 
a Fellow of infinite Jeſt , moſt excellent 
Fancy, 6c. 


1 


Vit, Humour , Genius hadſt thou, all "5" oh 
One grain of Wispo had been worth the * 
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THROUGH 


e | 

| FRANCE AND ITALY. 

le BH, Es" 

5 Tuer order, ſaid I, this matter better in 
trance 8 4 

15 — You have been in France? ſaid my gentle- 

man, turning quick upon me with the moſt 

p civil triumph in the world. —Strange! quoth I, 


debating the matter with myſelt, that one- * 
ne and-twenty miles failing, for "tis abſolutely 
no further from Dover to Calais, should give 
Iman theſe rights. — I'll look into them: ſo 
* piving up the argument— I went ſtraight tom 
b odgings , put up halt a dozen shitts and a blac 
pair of ſi k breeches & the coat I have on, 
» (aid I, looking at the fleeve, will don 
tock a place in he over ſtage; and the pac- 
k:t ſailing at nine the next morning— by 
tiree I had got fat down to my dinner upon a 
fr caſſ2e'd chicken ſo inconteſt.bly in France, 
that, had I died that night of an — - 
the whole World could not — ſuſpended 
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the effects of the * droits d"aubaine— my shirts, 
and black pair of ſilk breeches— portmanteau 
and all muſt have gone to the king of France 
even the little picture which I have ſo lon 
worn, and lo often have told thee, Eliza S 
would carry with me into my grave, would 
have been torn from my neck. —Ungenerous ! 
—to ſeize upon the wreck of an unwary paſ- 
ſenger , whom your ſubjects had beckon'd to 
their coaſt—by heaven ! SIRE, it is pot 
well. done; and much does it grieve me, tis 
the monarch of a people ſo civilized and 
coutteous, and ſo renown'd for ſentiment ani 
fine feelings, that I have to reaſon with 
But I haye ſcarce ſet foot in your do- 


minions— . | 
C444 #5 | 
N HEN I had finish'd my dinner, and drank 


the king of France's health, to ſatisfy my 
mind that I bore him no ſpleen, but, on the 
contrary, high honour for the humanity of | 
his nad op roſe up an inch taller for the 
accommodation, 

. —No— ſaid I- the Bourbon is by no 
means a cruel race: they may be miſled. like 
other people; but there is a mildneſs in their 
blood. As I acknowledged this, I felt a ſuffu- 


Al the eſfecls of ſtrangers ( Swiſs and Scorch 
excepted ) dying in France, are ſeized by virtue of this 
& 


* 


law , though the heir be upon the ſpot-the profit of theſe. 
eontingencies being farmed , there ts no redreſs, 
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ſion of a finer kind upon. my cheek—more 
warm and friendly to man, than what Bur- 
gundy (at leaſt of two livres a bottle, which 
was {uch as I had been drinking ) could have 
produced. . 
Juſt God ! ſaid I, kicking my portman- 
teau aſide, what is there in this world's goods 
which should sharpen our ſpirits, and make 
ſo many kind-hearted brethren of us, fall ou 
ſo cruelly as we do by the way ? 5 
When man is at peace with man, how much 
lighter than a feather is the heavieſt of metals 
in his hand ! he y__ out his purſe, and, hold- 
ing it airily and uncompreſs d, looks round 
him, as it ke ſought for an object to share it 
with. In doing this, I felt every. veſſel in my 
frame dilate the arteries beat all cheerily 
together, and every power which ſuſtained 


eee Be her 


— 


'twould have confounded the moſt pH 
precieuſe in France: with all her materialiſm, 
she could ſcarce have called me a machine. 

I'm confident , ſaid I to myſelf, I should 
have overſet her creed. | 

The acceſſion of that idea, carried nature ; 
at that time, as high as she could go—l was 
at peace with the world before, and this fi- 
nish'd the treaty with myſelf— "we 

Now, was I a King of France, cried I 
what a moment for an orphan to have begg'd 
his father's portmanteau of me 
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life, perform'd it with fo little friction, that 
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C A. L AIS. 


I HAD ſcarce utter'd the words, when a poor 
monk of the order of St. Francis came into the 
room, to beg ſomething for his convent. No 
man cares to have his virtues the ſport of con- 
tingencie or one man may be generous, as 
another man is puiſſant. —ſed non quoad hanc 
or be it as it may — for there is no 1 1 
reaſoning upon the ebbs and flows of our 
humours; they may depend upon the ſame 
cauſes, for aught I know , which influence 
the tides themſel ve twould oft be no diſ- 
credit to us, to ſuppoſe it was fo: I'm ſure, 
at leaſt for myſelt , that in many a caſe I 
Should be more highly (atisfied , to have it 
ſaid by the world , « I had had an affair with 


the moon, in which there was neither {in nor 


Shame, » than have it paſs altogether as m 


own act and deed, wherein there was ſo muc 
—C_—_ | 


hut be th's at it may. The moment I caſt | 
my eyes upon him, I was predetermined not 
to give him a ſingle ſous, and accordingly I 
put my purſe into my pocket button'd it up 
—ſet myſelf a little more upon my center, 
and advanced up gravely to him: there was 
ſomething, I fear, ferbidding, in my loox: 


] have his figure this moment betore m 
eyes, and think there was that in it whic 
deſerved better. | 


' 
* 
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The monk, as I judged from the bre: E in 


kis tonſure, a few ſcatter'd white hairs upon 
his temples, being all that remained of it, 
might be about ſeventy—but from bis eyes, 
and that ſort of fire which was in them, which 
ſeemed more tempetr'd by courteſy than 
years, could be no more than ſixty Truth 
might lie between—He- was certainly ſixty- 
five; and the general air of his countenance, 
notwithſtanding ſomething ſeem'd to have 
been planting wrinkles in it before their time 
agreed to the account. ö 
It was one of thoſe heads, which Guido has 
often painted mild, pale -penetrating, free 
from all common place ideas of fat eontented 
ignorance looking downwards upon the earth 
—it look'd forwards; but look'd, as if it look d 
at ſomething beyond this world. How one of 
his order came by it, heaven above, who let it 
fall upon a monk's shoulders, beſt knows; but 
it would have ſuited a Bramin , and had I met it 
upon the plains of Indoſtan, I had reverenced it. 
The reſt of his outline may be given in a 
few ſtrokes ; one might put it into the hands 
of any one to deſign, for *twas neither elegant 
or otherwiſe, but as character and expreſſion 
made it ſo: it was a thin, ſpare form, ſome- 
thing above the common ſize, if it loſt not the 
diſtinction by a bend forwards in the figure, 
but it was the attitude of Intreaty; and as it 
now ſtands preſent to my imagination , it 


gaia'd more than it loſt by it. 
mot \ 
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When he had enter'd the room three paces ; 
he ſtood ſtill; and laying his left hand upon his 
breaſt, ( a flender white ſtaff with which he 
journey'd being in his right )—when I had 
got cloſe up to him, he introduced himſelf 
with the little ſtory of the wants of his con- 
vent, and the poverty of his order and did 
it with ſo beagle a grace—and ſuch an ait of 
deprecation was there in the whole cal of his 
look and figure—lI was bewitch'd not to have 

been ſtruck with it. — 
A better reaſon was, I had predeter- 
mined not to give him a ſingle ſous. 


THE MON K. 


CALATS. , 


% b s very true, ſaid I, replying to a caſt 
upwards with his eyes, with which he had 
concluded his addreſs—'tis very true—and 
heaven be their reſource who have no other 
but the charity of the world, the ſtock of 
which, I fear, is no way ſufficient for the 
many great claims which are hourly mace 
upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great claims, 
he . <308 a ſlight glance with his eye down- 
wards upon the TW of his tunic—l felt 

« the full force of the appeal—l acknowledge 
it, ſaid I—a coarſe habit, and that but once 
in three years, with meagre diet—are no 
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great matters: and the true point of pity is, 
as they can be earn'd in the world with ſo 


little induſtry , that your order should wish 


to procure them, by prefling upon a fund 
which is the property of the lame, the blind, 
the aged, and the infirm—the captive who 
lies down counting over and over again the 
days of his affiitions, e alſo for his 
share of it z and had you been of the order of 
Mercy, inſtead of the order of St. Francis, 
poor as I am, continued I, pointing at my 
ortmanteau , full chearfully should it have 
ax; open'd to you, for the ranſom of the 
unfortunate—The monk made me a how—but 
of all others, reſumed I, the unfortunate of 
our own country, {urely , have the firſt rights; 
and I have left thouſands in diſtreis upon our 
own shore The monk gave a cordial wave 
with his head—as much as to ſay : No doubt, 
there is miſery enough in every corner of the 
world, as _ as within our convent.—But we 
diſtinguish , ſaid I, laying my hand upon the 
ſleeve of his tunic, in return for his appeal 
we diitinguich,, my good father! betwixt 
thoſe who wish only to eat the bread of the; 


own labour—and thoſe who eat the bread of 


other people's, and have no other plan in life, 
but to get through it in floth and ignorance, 
for the love of God. | 

The op Franciſcan made no reply: a 
hectic of a moment paſs'd acroſs. his cheek, 


but could not tarry—Nature e to have 
4 


* 
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-had done with her reſentments in him; he 


Shewed none but letting his ſtaff fall 
within his arm, he preſs'd both his hands with 
reſignation upon his breaft, and retired. 


THE MON K, 
CAL ATS. 


M. heart ſmote me the moment he shut 
the door—Psha! ſaid I , with an air of careleſ- 
neſs , three ſeveral times but it would not 
do: every ungracious ſyllable I had utter'd, 
crowded back into my imagination: I reflect- 
ed, I had no right over the poor Franciſcan, 


: 


but to deny him ; and that the punishment of 


that was enough to the difappointed, with- 


out the addition of unkind language] conſi- 


der'd his grey hairs—his conrteous figure 
ſeem'd to re-enter and gently ask me what 
injury he had done me ?—and why I could 
uſe him thus? I would have given twenty 
livres for an advocate—l have behaved „ 
ill, ſaid I within myſelf; but I have only ju 


ſet out upon my travels, and shall learn better 


manners as I get along. 


THE DESOBLIGEANT. 
CAL ATS. 


N. HEN a man is diſcontented with himſelf, 
it has one advantage however, that it puts 


C n © 1 — — — 
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him into an excellent frame of mind for 


making a bargain. Now there being no tra vel- 
ling througk France and Italy without a chaiſe 
—and nature generally po ting us to the 
thing we are fitteſt for, I walk'd out into the 
cone , to buy or hire ſomething of that 


kind to my purpoſe: an old * Deſobligeant in 


the furtheſt corner of the court, hit my fancy 
at firſt ſight, ſo I inſtantly got into it, and 
finding it in tolerable harmony with my feel- 
— ordered the waiter to call Monſieur 
Deſſein the maſter of the hdtel—but Monſieur 
Deſſein being gone to veſpers, and not caring 
to face the Franciſcan, whom I ſaw on the 


oppoſite ſide of the court, in conference with 


a lady juſt arrived at the inn drew the 
taffeta curtain betwixt us, and being deter- 
mined to write my journey, I took out my 


pen and ink, and wrote the preface to it in 
the Deſobligeant. 


PREFACE 
IN THE DESOBLIGE ANT. 


I: muſt have been obſerved by many a 
peripatetic philoſopher , that nature has ſet 
up by her own unqueſtionable authority , 
certain boundaries and fences to circumſcribe 


* A chaiſe; ſo called in France, from ies holding 
AS 


one perſon, 
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the diſcontent of mem she has effected her 
26) K in the quieteſt and eaſieſt manner, 
y laying him under almoſt inſuperable obli- 
ſions to work out his eaſe; and to ſuſtain his 
ufferings at home. It is there only that she 
has 13 him with the moſt ſuitable 
objects to partake of his happineſs, and bear 
a part of that burden which, in all countries 
and ages » has ever been too heavy for one 
pair of shoulders. *Tis true, we are endued 
with an imperfect power of ſpreading our 
happineſs ſometimes beyond her limits , but 
*tis ſo ordered, that from the want of lan- 
außer „connections, and dependencies, and 
rom the difference in education, cuſtoms and 
habits, we lie under ſo many impediments in 
communicating our ſenſations out of our own 
ſphere, as often amount to a total impoſſibility. 
It will always follow from hence, that the 
balance of ſentimental commerce is always 
againſt the expatriated adventurer : he muſt 
buy what he has little occaſion for, at their 
own price—his converſation will ſeldom be 
taken in exchange for theirs, without a large 
diſcount—and this, by the bye, eternally driv- 
ing him into the hands of more equitable 
brokers for ſuch converſation as he can 
find, it requires no great ſpirit of divination 
to gueſs at his party.— | 
This brings me to my point; and natu- 
rally leads me (if the ſee-ſaw of this Deſo- 
El geant will but let me get on) into the effi- 


— . 
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cient as well as the final cauſes of travel. | 


ling.— = 

our idle people, that leave their native 
country, and go abroad, for ſome reaſon 
or reaſons, which may be derived from one 
of theſe general cauſes— | 

Infirmity of body , 

Imbecillity of mind, or 

Inevitable neceſſity. 


The firſt two include all thoſe who travel 
by land or by water, labouring with pride, 
curioſity , vanity or ſpleen, ſubdivided and 


combined in infinitum. | 


The third claſs includes the whoie army of 


peregrine martyrs; more eſpecially thoſe tra- 


vellers who ſet out upon their travels with 
the benefit of the clergy ; either as delin- 
quents travelling under the direction of go- 
vernors, recommended by the magiſtrate— - 
or young gentlemen tranſported by the eruel- 
ty of parents and guardians, and travellin 
under the direction of governors recommend- 
ed by Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow. _ *\ 
There is a fourth claſs, but their number 
is ſo ſmall that they would not deſerve a 
diſtin&ion, was it not neceſſary in a work of 
this nature to obſerve the greateſt preciſion 
and nicety, to avoid a confuſion of cha- 
racter. And theſe men I ſpeak of, are ſuch as 
croſs the ſeas, and ſojourn in a land of ſtran- 
gers, with a view of ſaving money for va- 
rious reaſons, and upon yr 


—— 
2 4 


by ſavi 


n 
reaſons = travelling are the leaſt complex 
of any other ſpecies of emigrants , I shall dif- 


1 
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| but as they _— fave themſelves and 


of unneceſſary trouble, 


others a great 
their money at home—and as their 


tinguish theſe gentlemen by the name of 
Simple Travellers. 
Thus the whole circle of travellers may 
be reduced to the following Heads : 
Idle Travellers, 
Inquifitive Travellers, 
Lying Travellers, 
Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, 
pPplenetic Travellers. 


Then follow the Travellers of Neceflity : 


Ile delinquent and felonious Traveller, 


The unfortunate and innocent Traveller, 
The ſimple Traveller, 
And laſt of all (if you pleaſe) 
The Sentimental Traveller. 
(meaning thereby myſelf) who have travel- 
led, and of which I am now ſitting down to 
ive an account—as much out of Neceſſity and 
the beſoin de voyager, as any one in the claſs. 
I am well aware, at the ſame time, as both 
my travels and obſervations will be altoge- 
ther of a different caſt from any of my fore- 
runners; that I might have inſiſted upon a 
whole nitch entirely to myſelf-but I should 
break in upon the confines of the Vain Trag 


veller, in wishing to draw attention towar 
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me, *till I have ſome better grounds for it, 
than the mere Novelty of my Vehicle. 45 

It is ſufficient for my reader, if he has 
been a traveller himſelf, that with ſtudy and 
reflection hereupon, he may be able to deter- 
mine his on — and rank in the catalogue 
—it will be one ſtep towards knowing him- 
ſelf; as it is great odds but he retains ſome 
tincture and reſemblance of what he imbibed 
or carried out to the preſent hour. | 

The man who firſt tranſplanted the grape 
of Dag to the Cape of Good Hope ( 
ſerve he was a Dutchman) never dreamt 
of drinking the ſame wine at the Cape, that 
the ſame grape produced upon the French 
mountains—he was too phlegmatic for that 
—— but undoubtedly he expected to drink 
ſome ſort of vinous liquor; but whether good, 
bad, or indifferent—he knew enough of this 
world, to know that it did not depend u 
his choice , but that what is generally call- 
ed chance was to decide his — : how- 
ever , he hoped for the beſt; and im theſe 
hopes, by an intemperate-confidence in the 
fortitude of his head , and the — of his 
diſcretion, Mynheer might poſſibly overſet 
both in his new vineyard ; and by diſcoveri 
his nakedneſs , become a laughing-ſtock to 
his people. e | 

Even ſo it fares with the poor Traveller, 
ſailing and poſting through the politer king 
doms of the globe, in purſuit of knowledge 
and improvements. 
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Knowledge and improvements are to be 
ot by ſailing and p — for that purpoſe; 
as whether uſeful knowledge and real im- 
provements, is all a lottery and even where 
the adventurer is ſucceſsful , the acquired 
ſtock muſt be uſed with caution and ſobriety 
to turn to any profit but as the chances run 
8 the other way, both as to the 
acquiſition and application, I am of opinion, 
that a man would act as wiſely, if he could 
prevail upon himſelf, to live contented with- 
out foreign knowledge or foreign improve- 
ments, eſpecially if he lives in a country 
that has no abſolute want of either and, in- 
. deed , much grief of heart has it oft and ma- 
ny a time coſt me, when I have obſerved 
how many a foul ſtep the inquiſitive Tra- 
veller has meaſured, to ſee ſights, and look 
into diſcoveries; all which, as Sancho Panga 
ſaid to Don Quixote, they might have ſeen 
. dry-chod , at home. It is an age ſo full of 
light, that there is ſcarce a country or cor- 
ner of Europe, whoſe beams are not croſſ- 
ed and interchanged with others—Know- 
ledge in moſt of its branches, and in moſt af- 
fairs, is like muſic in an Italian ſtreet , where- 
- of thoſe may partake who pay nothing. 
hut there is no nation under heaven—and 
God is my record, (before whoſe. tribunal 
I muſt one day come and give an account 
of this work) be I do net ſpeak it vaunting- 
ly--But there is no nation under heaven 
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abounding with more variety of learn- 


ing where the ſciences may be more fitly 
woo'd , or more furely won than here— 
where art is encouraged , 'and will ſo ſoon 
riſe high—where Nature 2 her all toge- 
ther) has ſo little to anſwer for—and, to 
cloſe all, where there is more wit and va- 
riety of character to feed the mind with 
— Where then , my dear countrymen , are 
you going ?— 

—We are only looking at this chaiſe , 
ſaid they—Your moſt obedient ſervant , faid 
I, skipping out of it, and pulling off my 
hat- We were wondering 4 ſaid one of them , 
who, I found, was an znquifitive traveller 
what could occaſion its motion—*'T was the 
agitation , ſaid I-coolly , of writing a preface 
I never heard, faid the other, who was 
a ſimple Traveller, of a preface wrote in a 
De ſabligeant.— It would have been better, 
ſaid I, in a Fis-a-Vis. | 

— As an Englichman does not travel 10 ſee 
Englishmen , I retired to my room. N 


CALATS. 
1 Perceived that ſomething darken'd the paſ- 


ſage mote than myſelf , as I ſtepp'd along 
it to my room; it was effectually Monl. 
Deſſein, the maſter of the hötel, who had 
juſt returned from veſpers , and, with his 


hat under his arm, was moſt complaiſantly 
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following me, to put me in mind of my 
wants. I had wrote 8 pretty well out 


of conceit with the Deſobligeant ; and Mon. 
Deſſein ſpeaking of it, with a shrug, as if 
it would no way ſuit me, it immediately 
ſtruck my fancy, that it belong'd to ſome in- 
nocent traveller, who, on his return home, 
had left it to Monſ. Deſſein's honour, to 
make the moſt of. Four months had elapſed 
ſince it had finish'd its career of Europe in 
the corner of Monſieur Deſſein's coach-yard ; 
and having fallied out from thence. but a 
vampt-up buſineſs at the firſt , though it had 
been twice taken to pieces on Mount Sennis, 
it had not profited much by its adventures 
but by none ſo little as the ſtanding ſo ma- 
5 months unpitied in the corner of Monſ. 
e 


ſſein's coach- yard. Much indeed was not 


to be ſaid for it but ſomething might 


and when a few words will reſcue miſery 
out of her diſtreſs, I hate the man who can 


be a churl of them. PT 
Now, was I the maſter of this hotel 
ſaid I, laying the point of my fore-finger 
on Monſ. Deſſein's breaſt, I would inevi- 
tably make a point of getting rid of this un- 
| fortunate Deſobligeant—it ſtands fwinging re- 
proaches at you every time you paſs by it— 
* Mon Dieu ! ſaid Monſ. Deſſein—I have 
no intereſt—Except the intereſt , ſaid I, 
which men of a certain turn of mind take, 
Monſ. Deſſein, in their own ſenſations 
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I'm perſuaded, to a man who feels for others 
as well as for himſelf, every rainy night, diſ- 
guiſe it as you will , muſt caſt a damp upon 
your ſpirits—You- ſuffer , Monl. Deſſein, as 
mach as the machine— een 

I have always obſerved, when there is 
as much ſour as ſweet in a compliment , that 
an Englishman is eternally at a loſs within 
himfelt, whether to take it, or let it alone: 
a Frenchman never is: Monſ. Deſſein made 
me a bow. 2 

C*eſt bien vrai, ſaid he But in this caſe 1 
Should only exchange one diſquietude for 
another, and with loſs: figure to yourſelf, 
my dear Sir , that in giving you a chaiſe 
which would fall to pieces before you had 
got half way to Paris—figure to yourſelf how 
much I would ſuffer , in giving an ill impreſ- 
ſion of myſelf to a man of honour , and lying 
at the mercy, as I muſt do, d un homme d eſprit. 

The doſe was made up exactly after my 
own preſcription ; ſo I could not help taking 
it—and returning Monſ. Deſſein his bow , 
without more caſuiſtry we walk'd together 
towards his remiſe ,-to take a view of his 
magazine of chaiſes. f 


IV TEE STAE ET. 
ä CALATS. ie 
* muſt needs be a hoſtile kind of a world ; 


when the buyer (if it be but of a ſorry poſt- 
chaiſe ) cannot go forth with the ſeller thereof 
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Xo 
into the ſtreet to terminate the difference he- 


twixt them, but he inſtantly falls into the ſame 


frame of mind, and views his conventioniſt 
with the ſame ſort of eye, as if he was going 
along with him to Hyde-park corner to fight 
a due]. For my own part, being but a poor 
ſword's man, and no way a match for Mon- 
ſieur Deſlein , I felt the rotation of all the 
movements within me, to which the ſituation 
is incident—I looked at Monſieur Deſſein 
through and through—ry'd him as he walked 
along in profile then, en face—thought he 
look d like a Jew—then a Turk —diſliked his 
wig—curſed him by my gods - wished him at 
the devil rx 
—And is all this to be lighted up in th 
heart for a beggarly account of three or four 
louis dor, which is the moſt I can be over- 
reach'd in ?—Baſe paſſion ! ſaid I, turning 
myſelf about , as a man naturally does upon 
a ſudden reverſe of ſentiment——baſe , un- 
gentle paſſion ! thy hand is againſt every man, 


and every man's hand againſt thee—Heaven 


forbid ! faid she, raiſing her hand up to her 
forehead, for I had turned full in front upon 
the lady whom I had ſeen in conference with 
the monk —she had followed us unperceiv- 
ed Heaven forbid , indeed 1 ſaid I, offer- 
ing her my own—$he had a black pair of 
ſilk gloves open only at the thumb and two 
fore-tingers , ſo accepted it without reſerve» 
and I led her up to the door of the Remiſe. 
 --Monſlieur Deſſein had diabled the key 
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above fifty times before he found ont he had 
come with a wrong one in his hand: we 
were as impatient as himſelf to have it open d; 
and ſo attentive to the obſtacle, that I con- 
tinued holding her hand almoſt without knows 
ing it; ſo that Monſieur Deſſein left us 
together with her hand in mine, and with 
our faces turned towards the door of the Re- 
miſe, and ſaid he would be back in five mi- 
nutes. 

Now a colloquy of five minutes, in ſuch 
a ſituation, is worth one. of as many ages, 
with your faces turned towards the ſtreet : 
in the latter caſe, *tis drawn from the ob- 
jets and occurrences without — when your 
eyes are fixed upon a dead blank you draw 
purely from yourſelves. A ſilence of a ſingle 
moment upon Monſieur Deſſein's leaving us, 
had been fatal to the ſituation—she had in- 
fallibly turned abour—ſo I begun the con- 
verlation inſtantly. — | 

—But what were the temptations, (as 1 
write not to apologize for the weakneſſes of 
my heart in this tour, — but to give an” 
account of them) — shall be deſcribed with 
the ſame ſimplicity with which I felt them. 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
CALATS. 


Warp 1 101d the tender thar 130 wee. 
care to get out of the Deſobligeant , becauſe 
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I ſaw the monk in cloſe conference with a 
lady juſt arrived at the inn—l told him the 
truth; but I did not tell him the whole truth; 
for I was full as much reſtrained by the 
pearance and figure of the lady he was 
talking to. Suſpicion croſſed my brain, and 
ſaid , he was telling her what had paſſed; 
ſomething jarred upon it within mel wished 
him at his convent. 55 

When the heart flies out before the un- 


derſtanding, it faves the judgment a world 


of pains—l was certain she was of a better 
order of beings— however, I thought no 
more of her, but went on and wrote niy 
preface. 

The impreſſion returned, upon my en- 
counter with her in the ſtreet; a guarded 
frankneſs with which she gave me her hand, 
Shewed , I thought, her yood education and 
her good ſenſe; and as I led her on, I felt 
a pleaſurable duQtility about her, which 
ſpread a calmneſs over all my ſpirits. _ 

— Good God ! how a man might lead ſuch 
a creature as this round the world with him! 

I had not yet ſeen her face—'twas not 
material ; for the drawing was inſtantly ſet 
about, and long before we had got to the 
door of the Remiſe, Fancy had finished the 
whole head, and pleaſed herſelf as much 
with its fitting her goddeſs, as if she had 


dived into the TIRER for it—but thou 


art a ſeduced and a ſeducing flut ; and albeit 


* * 8 — ” 


thou cheateſt us ſeven times a day with thy 


pictures and images, yet with ſo man 


J 
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charms doſt thou do it, and thou deck 
out thy pictures in the shapes of ſo many 
angels of ligth, tis a shame to break with thee. 

When we had got to the door of the 
Remiſe , she withdrew her hand from acroſs 
her forehead, and let me ſee the original—it 
was a face of about ſix-and-twenty—of a 
clear tranſparent brown, fimply ſet off 
without rouge or geg was not criti- 
cally handſome, but there was that in it, 
which, in the frame of mind I was in, 
attached me much more to it—it was inte- 
reſting; I fancied it wore the characters of 
a widow'd lock, and in that ſtate of its declen- 
ſion, which had paſſed the two firſt pa- 
roxyſms of ſorrow, and was quetly begin- 
ning to reconcile itfelf to its lois—but a 
thouſand other diſtreſſes might have traced 
the ſame lines; I wish'd to know what they 
had been—and was ready to inquire, ( had 
the ſame bon ton of conveiſation permitted, 
as in the days of Eſdras }—« What aileth 


tee? and wiry art thou diſquitted ? and why is 


thy underſtandirg troubled. ? y—In a word, I 
felt benevolence for her; and reſolv'd ſome 
way or other to throw in my mite of 
courteſy. f not of ſervice. 

Such were my temptations—and in this 
diſpoſition to give way to them, was I left 
alone with the lady, with her hand in mine, 
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aud With our faces both turned cloſer to the 
door of the Remiſe than what was abſolutely 
neceſſary. a 5 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
CALAIS. 


Las certainly, fair lady! ſaid I, raiſin 
her hand up a little lightly as I began., m 
be one of Fortune's whimſical doings; to 
take two utter ſtrangers by their hands—ef 
different ſexes, and , perhaps , from different 
corners of the globe, and, in one moment, 
place them together in ſuch a cordial ſitua- 
tion , as Friendship herſelf could ſcarce have 


atchieved for them, had she projected it for | 


a month.— | 
And your reflection upon it, shews how 
much, Monſieur, she has embarraſſed you 
by the adventure.— 
When the ſituation is what we should wish, 
nothing is ſo ill-timed as to hint at the cir- 
cumſtances which make it ſo; you thank 


Fortune, continued she—you had reaſon— 


the heart knew it , and was ſatisfied ; and 
who but an English philoſopher would have 
ſent notice of it to the brain, to reverſe the 
judgment ? | | 

In ſaying this, she diſengaged her hand 
with a look which I thought a ſufficient com- 
mentary upon the text. 
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It is a miſerable picture which I am going 
to give of the weakneſs of my heart, by 
owning that it ſuffered a pain , which wor- 
thier occaſions could not have inflicted; I was 
mortified with the loſs of her hand, and 
the manner in which I had loſt it, carried 
neither oil nor wine to the wound: I never 
felt the pain of a sheepish inferiority ſo miſer- 
able in my life. | | 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart are 
hort upon theſe diſcomfitures. In a very 
few ſeconds she laid her hand upon the 
cuff of my coat, in order to finish her 
reply; ſo ſome way or other, God knows 
how, I regained my ſituation. A 


—dhe had nothing to add. 


I forthwith began to model a different con- 
verſation for the lady, thinking from the 
ſpirit as well. as moral of this, that I had 
been miſtaken in her character; but upon 
turning her face towards me, the ſpirit which 
had animated the reply was fled—the muſ- 
cles relaxed, and I beheld the ſame unpro- 
tected look of diſtreſs which firſt won me 
to her intereſt—melancholy ! to ſee ſuch 
uh amr the prey of ſorrow—l pitied her 
rom my ſoul; and though it may ſeem 
ridiculous enough to a torpid heart',—l 
could haye taken her into my arms, and 
cherished her, though it was in the open 
ſtreet, without blushing. a 
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The pulſations of the arteries along my 
fingers preſſing acroſs hers, told her what 
was paſting within me: she locked down 
a ſilence ot ſome moments followed. 


I fear , in this interval, I muſt have made 


ſome flight efforts towards a cloſer com- 
prehenſion of her hand, from a ſubtle ſenſa- 
tion I felt in the palm of my own—not as 
if she was going to withdraw hers—but as 


if she thought about it—and I had infallibly 


loſt it a ſecond time, had not inſtint more 
than reaſon directed me to the er reſource 
in theſe dangers—to hold it looſely, and in 
a manner as if I was every moment going 
to releaſe it, of myſelf; ſo che let it conti- 
nue, till Monſieur Deſſein returned with 
the key; and in the mean time I ſet myſelf 
to conſider how I should undo the ill im- 
preſſions which the poor monk's ſtory, in 
caſe he had told it her, muſt have planted 
in her breaſt againſt me. | 


THE SNUFF-B30 2X. 


CALATS. 
T. E good old monk was within ſix paces 


ot us, as the idea of him croſs'd my mind; 
and was advancing towards us a little out of 


the line, as if uncertain whether he should 


break in upon us or no. He ſtopp'd , how- 


ever, as ſoon as he came up to us, with a 


world 


rennen 
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world of frankneſs; and having a horn ſnuff- 
box in his hand , he preſented it open to 
me—You shall taſte mine —ſaid I, pulling 
out my box (which was a {mall tortoiſe one 
and putting it into his hand Tis-moſt excel» 
lent , ſaid the monk. Then do me the favour, 
I replied, to accept of the box and all, and 
when you take a pinch out of it, ſome- 
times recolle& it was the peace - offering of a 
man who. once uſed you unkindly, but not 
from his heart. AI ) | 
The poor monk blush'd as red as ſeatlet. 
Mon Dieu] ſaid he, preſſing his hands 
ther you never uſed me unkindly.—I should 
think, ſaid the lady, he is not likely. I 
blush'd in my turn; but from what move- 
ments, I leave to the few who feel to ana- 
lyſe —Excuſe me, Madam, replied 1— 1 
treated him moſt unkindly ; and from no 
provocations Tis impeflible , ſaid the lady. 
My God! cried the monk, with a warmth 
of al-vermion which ſeemed” not to belong 
to him—the fault was in me, and in the 
indiſcretion of my zeal— The lady oppoſed 
it, and 1 joined with her in maintaining it 
was impoſſible, that a ſpirit ſo gil as 
his, could give offence to any. 


knew not that contention could be ren- 
dered ſo ſweet and pleaſurable a thing to the 
nerves as I then felt it. We remained ſilent, 
without any ſenſation of that foolish pain 
which takes place, when in * circle 
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you look for ten minutes in one another's 


faces without ſaying a word. Whilſt this 
laſted, the monk rubb'd his horn box upon 
the fleeve of his tunic ; and as ſoon as it bad 
acquired a little air of brightneſs by the 
friction he made a low bow, and ſaid „ twas 
too late to ſay whether it was the weakneſs 
or goodnels of our tempers which had in- 
volved us in this conteſt—but be it as it would 
— he begg'd we might exchange boxes—ln 
ſaying - = he preſented his to me with 
one hand, as he took mine from me in the 
other; and having kiſs'd it—with a ſtream 
of good nature in his eyes, he put it into his 
bolom-—and took his leave. 


dom go abroad without it; and oft and 
many a time 'haye I called up, by. it , the 
courteous ſpirit of its owner to regulate my 
own, in the juſtlings of the world. They, 


had found full employment for his, as Ilearnt 


from his ſtory, till about the forty- fifth 

ear of his age, when upon ſome military 
8 ill requited, and meeting at the ſame 
time with a diſappointment in the tendereſt 
of paſſions, he abandon'd the ſword and the 
ſex together, and took ſanQuary , not fo; 
much in his convent as in hi mſelf. | 

I feel a damp u pon my ſpirits, as I am 


going to add, that in my laſt return through | 


I guard this box, as I would the inſtru- 
mental parts of my religion, to help 2 
mind on to ſomething better: in truth, I ſel- 


! 


3 


[ heard he had been dead near three months, 
and was buried, not in his convent, but, 


according to his deſire, in a little cemetery | 


belonging to it, about two leagnes off: Thad 
a ſtrong deſire to ſee Where they had laid 
him—when , upon pulling out his little horn 
box, as I fat by his grave, and plucking up 
a nettle or two at the 24 of it, which had no 
buſineſs to grow there; they all {truck toge- 
ther ſo forcibly upon my affections, that 1 
burſt into a flood of tears—but I am as weak 
as a woman: and I beg the world not to ſmile, 
but pity me. e 
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I H AD never quitted the lady's hand all this : 


time, and had held it ſo long, that it would 


have been indecent to have ler it go, without. 


firſt preſſing it to my lips: the blood and ſpi- 
rits, which had fuer a revulſion from her, 
crowded back to her, as I did it. 
Now the two travellers who had ſpoke to 
me in the coach- yard, happening at that exi- 


{is to be paſſing by, and obſeryihg our com- 


munications, naturally took it into their 
heads, that we muſt be man and wife at leaſt; 
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Calais, upon inquiring after Father Lorenzo 


ſo, ſtopping as ſoon as they came up to the : 


door of the Remiſe, the one of them, who: 
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was the * traveller, ask d us, if we 


ſet out for Paris the next morning ?—l could. 
only anſwer for myſelf, I ſaid; and the lady 
added, she was for Amiens. We dined there 
yeſterday , ſaid the ſimple traveller—You 
go directly through the town, added the 
other, in your road to Paris. I was going to 
return a thouſand thanks for the intelligence, 
that Amiens was.in the road to Parts ; but, 
upon pulling out my poor monk's little horn 
box to/take a pinch of ſnuff, I made them a 
quiet bow, and wished them a good paſſage 


to Dover—they left us alone— 


Now where would be the harm, ſaid I 
to myſelf, if I was to beg of this diſtreſſed 


lady to accept of half of my chaiſe ?—and 
what mighty miſchief could enſue? 13 


Every dirty paſſion, and bad propenſity in 
my Pn , ook the alarm , 1 Rated the 
ropoſlition—lt will oblige you to have a third 
horke , faid -AVARICE, which will put twenty 
livres out of your pocket.—You know not 
what she is, ſaid CauTION—or what ſcrapes 
the affair may draw you into, whiſper'd 
COWARDICE— 288 
Depend upon it, Yorick! ſaid DiscreTtON, 
*twill be ſaid + you went off with a miſtreſs, 
and came by aſſignation to Calais for that 
purpoſe | 
Lou can never after, cried HyFocrIsY 
aloud , shew your face in the world—or riſe, | 
quoth MEgAaNnNEss, in the church or be ary- 
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thing in it, ſaid PRIDE, but a louſy preben- 
dary. 85 | 

"But 'tis a civil thing, ſaid I—and as Igene- 
rally act from the 2 impulſe, and there- 
fore ſeldom liſten to theſe cabals, which ſerve 
no purpoſe , that I know of, but to encom- 
paſs the heart with adamant l turn'd inſtantly 
about to the lady .— | 

But she had glided off unperceived, as 
the cauſe was pleading , and had made ten 
or a dozen paces down the ſtreet, by the 
time I had made the determination; fo I ſet 
off after her with a long ſtride , to make her 
the propoſal with the beſt addreſs I was maſ- 
ter of; but obſerving she walk'd with her 
cheek half reſting upon the palm of her 
hand—with the flow, short meaſur'd ſtep of 
thoughtfulneſs, and with her eyes, as she 
went ſtep by ſtep, fix'd upon the ground, 1 
ſtruck me, she was trying the ſame cauſe 
herſe!f,—Gcd help her! faid I, she has ſome 
mother-1n-law , or tartufish aunt, or nonſen- 
ſical old woman, to conſult upon the occa- 
hon , as well as myſelf: ſo not caring to in- 
terrupt the proceſs, and deeming it more 
gallant to take her at diſcretion than ſur- 
prize, I faced about, and took a short turn 
cr two before the door of the Remiſe , whilſt 
she walk'd muſing on one fide, - - 
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IN THE STREET. 
| CAL AIS. 


| Home. on firſt ſight of the lady, ſet- 


tled the affair in my fancy , « that she was 
»of the better order of beings y—and then 
laid it down as a ſecond axiom , as indiſpu- 
table as the farſt, that she was a widow, and 
wore a character of diſtreſ.— I went no fur- 
ther; I got ground enough for the ſituation 
which pleaſed me—and had she remained 
cloſe beſide my elbow till midnight, I should 
have held true to my ſyſtem, and conſidered 


her only under that general idea. 


She had ſcarce got twenty paces diſtant 
from me, ere ſomething within me called out 
for a more particular inquiry it brought on the 
idea of a further ſeparation—l might poſſibly 
never ſee her mofe —the heart is for ſaving 
what it can; and I wanted the traces thro' 
which my wishes might find their way to 
her, in caſe I should never rejoin her myſelf: 
in a word, I wish'd to know her name—her 
family's —her condition; and as I knew the 


fn to which she was going, I wanted to 


now from whence she came: but there was 


no coming at all this intelligence; a hundred 


little delicacies ſtood in the way. I form'd a 
{core difterent plans—There was no. ſuch 
thing as a man's as King her diretly—the thing 
was impoſſible. | 
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A little French debonnaire captain . who 


came dancing down the ſtreet, shewed me, 


it was the eaſieſt thing in the world; for pop- 


ping in betwixt us, juſt as the lady was re- 
turning back to the door of the Remiſe, he 


introduced himſelf to my acquaintance, and 


before he had well got announced, begg d 
I would do him the honour to preſent him 
to the lady—I had not been preſented. my- 
ſelf.—ſo turning abòut to her, he did it juſt 
as well by asking her, if she had come 
from Paris? No: she was going that tout, 
he ſaid. Vous n'tes pas de Londres She 
was not, she replied— Then Madame muſt 
have come thro' Flanders. Apparemment vous 
eres Flamande ? ſaid the French captain.ä— Thie 
lady anſwered, she was.—Peut-erre de Lille? 
added he — She ſaid, she was not of Liſle.— 


Nor Arras ? nor Cambray nor Ghent 


nor Bruſſels? She anſwered, she was of 
Bruſſels. | 7 a 735 

He had had the honour, he ſaid, to be 
at the bombardment of it laſt war—that it 
was finely ſituated pour cela—and full. of 
nobleſſe when the Imperialiſts were driven 
out by the French (the lady made a flight 
curtſy ) —ſo giving her an account of the 
atair, and of the share he had in it—he 
begg'd the honour to know her name ſo 
made his bo. 8 

t Madame a ſon Mari p —ſaid he, look- 


ing back, when he had made two ſteps 
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and without ſtaying for an anſwer—daticed 
down the ſtreet. „ 5 
Had I ſerved ſeven years apprenticeship to 


good breeding, I could not have done as much, 


THE REMIS E. 
CAL AIS. 


A s the little French captain left us, Monſ. 
Deſſein came up with the key of the Re- 
miſe in his hand, and forthwith let us into 
his magazine of chaiſes. | 

The firſt object which caught my eye, as 
Monſ. Deſſein open'd the door of the Re- 
miſe, was another old tatter'd Deſobligeant: 
and notwithſtanding it was the exact pic- 


ture of that which had hit my fancy ſo much 


in the coach-yard but an hour before—the 


very ſight of it ſtirr'd-up a deſagreeable ſen- 
ſation within me now; and I thought 'twas 
a churlish" beaſt into whoſe heart the idea 
could. firſt enter, to conſtruct ſuch a ma- 
chine; nor had I much more charity for 
the man who could think of uſing it. 

I obſerved the lady was as little taken 


with it as myſelf: ſo Monſ, Deſſein led us on 


to a couple of chaiſes which ſtood. abreaſt ; 
telling us, as he recommended them, that 
the Jad been purchaſed by my Lord A. 
and B. to go the grand tour, but had gone 


no further than Paris, ſo were in all reſpects 


as good as new— They were too good— | 
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{ol pad on to a third , which ſtood behind, 
and forthwith began to chaffer for the price— - 
But *twill ſcarce hold two, ſaid 1, opening 


the door and getting in—Have en 1 
Madam, faid Monf. Deſſein, offering his 
arm, to ſtep in—The lady heſitated alf a 
ſecond, and ſtepp'd in; and the waiter that mo- 
ment bekoning to ſpeak to Monſ. Deſſein, he 
shut the door of the chaiſe upon us, and left us. 


THE RE MIS E. 
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C57 bien comique, tis very droll; ſaid the 
lady ſmiling, from the reflection that this 
was the ſecond time we had been left toge- 
ther by a parcel of nonſenſical contingen- 
cies—ceſt bien comique, ſaid she— _ 

—There wants nothing, faid I, to make 
it ſo, but the comic uſe which the gallantry 
of a Frenchman would put it to—to make 
love the firſt moment, and an offer of his 
perſon the ſecond. 44.5 

'Tis their fort, replied the lady. 

It is ſuppoſed fo at leaſt—and how it has 
come to paſs , continued I, I know not; 
but they mt certainly got the credit. of 
underſtanding more of love, and making it 
better than any other nation upon earth: 
but for my own part, I think them errant 
bunglers, and in truth the worſt ſet of mark 
men that ever tried Cupid's patience. 


B 5 
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—To think of making love by ſentiments ! 
1 should as ſoon; think of making a gen- 
teel ſuit of clothes out of remnants :—and to 
do it—pop—at firſt ſight by declaration—is 
ſubmitting the offer, and themſelves with 
it,, to be ſifted, with all their pour and con- 
tre, by an unheated mind. þ 

The lady attended, as if she expected I 
should go on. | | 
* Conſider then, madam, continued I, 
laying my hand upon her's— 

That grave people hate Love for the na- 
me's sake 2 

That ſelfish people hate it for their own 

Hypocrites for heavn's— | 

And that all of us, both old and young, 
being ten times worſe frighten'd than hurt 
by the very. report— What a want of know- 
ledge in this branch of commerce a man 
betrays, whoever lets the word come out 
of his lips, till an hour or two at leaſt after 
the time that his ſilence upon it becomes 
tormenting. A courſe of ſmall, quiet atten- 
tions, not ſo pointed as to alarm—nor ſo 
e as to be miſunderſtood with now 
and then a look of kindneſs, and little or 
nothing ſaid upon it leaves Nature for your 
raiſtrels „and she fashions it to her mind 


Then 1 ſolemnly declare, ſaid the lady, 


blushing—you have been making love to 
me all this while. | 


* 
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M oxsmun Deſſein came back to let us 
out of the chaiſe, and acquaint the lady, 
the Count de L—, her brother, was juſt ar- 
rived at the hotel. Though 1 had "infinite / 
good-will for the lady, I cannot ſay, that 1 
rejoiced in my heart at the event—and-could 
not help telling her ſo—for it is fatal to a 
— madam , ſaid I, that I was going 
to make to you—- | ' 1 
—You need not tell me what the propoſal 
was, ſaid she, laying her hand upon both 
mine, as she interrupted me. A man, m. 
good Sir, has ſeldom an offer of kindneſs 
to make to a woman, but she has a pre- 
ſentiment of it ſome moments before 
Nature arms her with R, ſaid I, for im- 


mediate preſervation.— But I think, faid he, | 


looking in my face, Thad no evil to appre- 
hend —and, to deal frankly with you, had de- 
termined to accept it.—If I had —(he ſtop- 
ped a moment )—1 believe your good-will 
would have drawn a ſtory from me, which 
would have made pity the only dangerous 
thing in the journex. 

In ſaying this, she ſuffered me to kiſs - 
her hand twice, and with a look of fenſt- 
bility, mixed with a concern, she got out 
of the chaiſe—and bid _ 


\ 
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I NEVER finished a rwelve-guinea bargain 
ſo expeditiouſly in my life : my time ſeemed 
heavy upon the loſs of the lady, and know- 
ing every moment of it would be as two, 
till I put myſelf into motion—l ordered poſt- 
+ ity directly, and walked towards the 
Stel. 5 | i 
Lord! ſaid I, hearing the town-clock ſtrik 
four, and recollecting that I had been little 
more than a ſingle hour in Calais 
What a large volume of adventures may 
be graſped within this little ſpan of life by 
him who intereſts his heart in every thing, 
and who, having eyes to ſee, what time 
and chance are perpetually holding out to 
him as he journeyeth on his way, miſſes no- 
thing he can fairly lay his hands on.— 
It this won't turn out ſomething-—ano-» 
ther will—no matter—'tis an eſſay upon hu- 
man nature I get my labour for my pains— 
tis enough-—the 2 of the experiment 
has kept my ſenſes, and the beſt part of my 
blood, awake, and laid the groſs to ſleep. 
I pity the man who can travel from Dan 
to Beersheeba , and cry, Tis all barren —and 
ſo it is; and fo is all the world to him who 
will not cultivate the fruits it offers. I de- 
Clare, ſaid I, clapping my hands cheerily 
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together, that was I in a deſert , I would find 
out wherewith in it to call forth my aftec- 
tions, If I could not do better, I would 
faſten them upon ſome ſweet myrtle, or 
ſeek ſome melancholy cypreſs to connect 
myſelf to—I would court their shade, and 
greet them kindly for their protection—1 
would cut my name upon them, and ſwear 
they were the lovelieſt trees throughout the 
deſert : if their leaves wither'd , L would teach 
myſelf to mourn , and when they rejoiced, 
I would rejoice along with them... e 

The learned SMELFUNGUS travelled from 
Boulogne to Paris from Paris to Rome 
and ſo on but he ſet out with the ſpleen 
and jaundice, and every object he — by, 
was diſcoloured or diſtorted- He wrote an 
account of them, but 'twas nothing but the 
account of his miſerable feelings. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of 
the Pantheon—he was juſt: coming out of it 
— Tis nothing but a huge cock-pit , ſaid he 
—[ wish you had ſaid nothing worſe of the 
Venus of Medicis, replied I—ſot in pa 
through Florence, I had heard he had, fallen 
foul upon the goddeſs, and had uſed her 
worſe than a common {trumpet _, without 
the leaſt provocation in nature. 

I popp'd upon Smelfungus again at Turin, 
in his return home; and a ſad tale of ſor- 
rowtul adventures he had to tell, 4 Where- 


* Vide S—s Travels, Us 
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I NEVER finished a twelve-guinea bargain 
ſo expeditiouſly in my life: my time ſeemed 
heavy upon the loſs of the lady, and know- 
ing every moment of it would be as two, 
till I put myſelf into motion ordered poſt- 
Aer directly, and walked towards the 
Stel. Pe 8 * 
Lord! ſaid 1, hearing the town - clock ſtrike 
four, and recollecting that J had been little 
more than a ſingle hour in Calais _ 
What a large volume of adventures may 
be graſped within this little ſpan of life by 
him who intereſts his heart in every thing, 
and who, having eyes to ſee, what time 
and chance are perpetually holding out to 
him as he journeyeth on his way, miſſes no- 
thing he can fairly lay his hands on.— 
Alf this won't turn out ſomething-—ano- 
ther will—no matter — tis an eſſay upon hu- 
man nature I get my labour for my pains— 
tis enough. the pleaſure of the experiment 
has kept my er and the beſt part of my 
blood, awake, and laid the groſs to ſleep. 
1 pity the man who can travel from Dan 
to Beersheeba , and cry, Tis all barren —-and 
ſo it is; and fo is all the world to him who 
will not cultivate the fruits it offers. I de- 


Clare, ſaid I, clapping my hands cheerily 
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together , that was I in a deſert , I would find 
out wherewith in it to call forth my affec- 
tions.If I. could not do better, I would 
faſten them upon ſome ſweet myrtle , or 
ſeek ſome melancholy cypreſs to connect 
myſelf to—T would court their shade, and 
greet them kindly for their proteQion—l 
would cut my name upon them, and ſwear 
they were the loyelieſt trees throughout the 
| Fi : if their leaves wither'd , I-would teach 
myſelf to mourn , and when they rejoiced, 
I would rejoice along with them... : 
The learned SMELFUNGUS travelled from 
Boulogne to Paris—irom Paris to Rome 
and ſo. on—hut he ſet out with the ſpleen 
and jaundice, and every object he WE | by, 
was diſcoloured or diſtorted He wrote an 
account of them, but 'twas nothing but the 
account of his miſerable feelings. -, 
J met Smelfungus in the grand portico of 
the Pantheon —he was juſt coming out of it 
— Tis nothing but a huge cock=pit , ſaid he 
I wish you had ſaid nothing worſe of. the 
Venus of Medicis, replied I—ſot᷑ in paſſing 
through Florence, I had heard he had fallen 
foul upon the goddeſs, and had uſed her 
worſe than a common ſtrumpet, without 
the leaſt provocation in nature. 
I popp'd upon Smelfungus again at Turin, 
in his return home; and a ſad tale of ſor- 
rowful adventures he had to tell, 4 where- 
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» in he ſpoke of moving accidents by flood 
» and field, and of the Cannibals which 
» each other eat : the Anthropophagi » *—he 
had been flay'd alive, and bedevil'd, and 
uſed worſe than S. Bartholomew , at every 
ſtage he bad come at— 

I'll tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the 
world. You had better tell it, ſaid I, to your 
ay (arm | | 

undungus , with an immenſe fortune , 
made the whole tour; going on from Rome 
to Naples from Naples to Venice—from 
Venice to Vienna—to Dreſden, to Berlin, 
without one generous connection or pleaſu- 
rable anecdote to tell of; but he had tra- 
velled ſtraight on, looking neither to his 
right hand or his left, leſt Love or Pi 
should ſeduce him out of his road. Vs 

Peace be to them ! if it is to be found ; but 
heaven itſelf, was it poſſible to get there 
with ſuch tempers , would want objects to 
give it—every gentle ſpirit would come 

ying upon the wings of Love to hail their 
arrival—Nothing would the ſouls of Smelfun- 
gus and Mundungus hear of, but fresh an- 
thems of joy, fresh raptures of love, and 
fresh congratulations of their common feli- 
city l heartily pity them: they have brought 
up no faculties for this work; and was the 
happieſt manſion in heaven to be allotted to 
Smelfungus and Mundungus , they would 
Othello. | 
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be ſo far from being happy, that the ſouls 
of Smelfungus and Mundungus would do 
penance there to all eternity. 


MONTRIUL. 


I HAD once loſt my portmanteau from behind 
my chaife , and twice got out in the rain, and 
one of the times up to the knees in dirt, to help 
the poſtillion to tie it on, without being able 
to find out what was wanting—Nor was it 
till I got to Montriut , upon the landlord's 
asking me if I wanted not a ſervant, that it 
occurred to me, that that was the very —_ 
A ſervant ! That I do moſt ſadly , quoth 
— Becauſe , Monſieur , faid the landlord , 
there is a clever young fellow, who would 
be very proud of the honour” to ſerve an 
Englishman—But why an English one, more 
than any other ?— They are G generous , {aid 
the landlord—Y be shot if this is not a livre 
out of my pocket, quoth I to myſelf, this 
very night—But they have wherewithal to 
be ſo, onſieur, added he - ſet down one livre 
more for that, quoth I—lIr was but laſt night, 
ſaid the landlord, n NMylord Anglots | 
preſentoit un t&cu d la fille de chambre—Tant 
pis pour Madtle Jeanneton , ſaid I. $a kad 
Now Jeanneton being the © Tandlord's 
daughter, and the landlord fuppoſing I was 
young in French, took the liberty to in- 
form me, I should not have ſaid tant pi. 
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but, tant mieux. Tant mieux, toujours, Mons. 

ſieur, ſaid he, when there is any thing to 
be got ant pis, when there is nothing. It 
comes to the ſame thing, ſaid I. Pardonnez- 
mot , ſaid the landlord. 

I cannot take a fitter opportunity to ob- 
ſerve , once for all, that rant pis and tant 
mieux being two of the great hinges in 
French converſation , a ſtranger would do 
well to ſet himſelf right in the uſe of them, 
before he gets to Paris. 5 

A prompt French Marquis, at our am- 
baſſador's table, demanded of Mr. H—, if 
he was H—the poet? No, faid H—mildly— 
Tant pis, replied the Marquis. 

It is H— the hiſtorian , ſaid another Tant 
mieux, ſaid the Marquis. And Mr. H—, who 
is a man of an excellent heart, return'd 
thanks for both. af 

When the landlord -had- ſet me right in 
this matter, he called in Ea Fleur, which 
was the name of the young man he had 
ſpoke of—ſaying only felt, that as for his 
talents, he would preſume to ſay nothing. 
Monſieur was the beſt judge what would 
ſuit him; but for the fidelity of La Fleur, 
he would ſtand reſponſible in all he was 
worth, | | 
The landlord deliver'd this in. a manner 
which inſtantly ſet my mind to the buſineſs 
I was upon—and La Fleur , who ſtood wait- 


ing without, in that breathleſs expectation 


— 
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which every {on of nature of us have felt in 
our turns, came in. | F 


MONTRIVUL. 


I AM apt to be taken with all kinds of 
people at firſt ſight ;' but never more ſo, 
than when a poor devil comes to offer his 
ſervice to ſo poor a devil as myſelf ; and 
as I know this weakneſs, I always ſuffer my 
judgment to draw back {ſomething on that 
very account—and this more or lefs , ac- 
cording to the mood I am in, and the caſe 
—and I may add the gender too of the 
perſon I am to govern. © 5 
When La Fleur enter'd the room, after 
every diſcount I could make for my ſoul, 
the genuine look and air of the fellow de- 
termined the matter at once in his favour; 
ſo I hired him firſt—and then began to in- 
quire what he could do: But I shall find 
out h's talents, quoth I, as I want them 
beſides , a Frenchman can do every thing. 
Now poor La Fleur could do nothing in 
the — but beat a drum, and play a march 
or two upon the fife. I was determined to 
make his talents do; and can't ſay my-weak- 
neſs was ever ſo inſulted by my wiſdom, 
as in the attempt. e 
La Fleur had ſet out early in life, as gal- 
lantly as moſt Frenchmen do, with ſerving 
for a few years; at the end of which, hays 
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ing ſatisfied the ſentiment , and found more- 


over, that the honour of beating a drum 
was likely to be its own reward , as it 
open'd no further track of glory to him— 
he retired 2 ſes terres and lived, comme il 


pla ſoit a Dieu— that is to ſay , upon nothing. 


—And ſo , quoth Wiſdom , you have 
tired a drummer to attend you in this tour 


of yours thro' France and Italy! Psha ! faid 


I, and do not one half of our gentry go 
with a humdrum compagnon du voyage the 


ſame round, and have the piper and the 
devil and all to pay beſides? When a man 
can extricate himſelf with an equivoque in 
ſuch an unequal match—he is not ill off— 


But you can do ſomething elſe, La Fleur? 


faid IO gu'out he could make ſpatter- 
dashes , and play a little upon the hddle—Bra- 
vo! faid Wiſdom — Why I play a bats 
myſelf, ſaid I—we shall do very well—You 
can Shave , and dreſs à wig a little, La 
Fleur ?—He had all the diſpoſitions in the 
world—lt is enough for heaven ! ſaid I, 


interrupting him—and ought to be enough 
for me — So ſupper coming in, and having a 


fricky English ſpaniel on one fide of my 


chair , and a French valet , with as muc 


hilarity in his countenance as ever nature paint- 
ed in one, on the other—l was ſatisſied to my 
heart's content with my empire; and if mo- 
narchs knew what they would be at, they 


might be ſatisfied as I was. 


_ 2 . at... „ tact yo co? a3 1 
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A. La Fleur went the whole tour of France 
and Italy with me, and will be often 
upon the ſtage , I mulſt- intereſt the reader a 
little further in his behalf, by ſaying}, that 
I had never leſs reaſon to repent of the 
impulſes which generally do determine me, 
than in regard to this fellow—he was a 
faithful , affectionate, ſimple ſoul as ever 
trudged after the heels of a philoſopher; and 
notwithſtanding his talents of drum- beating 
and ſpat terdash- making, which, though very 
good in themſelves, happen'd to be of no 
great ſervice to me, yet was I hourly 
recompenſed by the feſtivity of his temper 
—it ſupplied all defects I had a conſtant re- 
ſource in his looks, in all difficulties and diſ- 
treſſes of my own—lI was going to have add- 
ed, of his too; but La Fleas was out. of 
the reach of every thing; for whether twas 
hunger , or . thirſt ,, or cold, or naked» 
neſs , or watchings , or whatever. ſtripes 
of ill luck La Fleur met with in our 
journeyings, there was no index in his phy- 
ſiognomy to point them out -by—he Was 
eternally the ſame; ſo that if I am a piece 
of a philoſopher, which Satan now and then 
puts it into my head I am it always morti- 
ties the pride of the conceit, by reflecting 
how much I owe to the complexional phi- 
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loſophy. of this poor fellow, for, shaming 
me into one of a better kind. With all this, 


La Fleur had a ſmall caſt of the coxcomb 
but he ſeemed at firſt fight to be more a 


coxcomb, of nature than of art; and before 


I had been-three days in Paris with him— 
he ſeemed to be no coxcomb at all. 
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: 


Taz next morning La Fleur entering upon 


his employment , I delivered to him the key 
of my portmanteau , with an inventory of 
my half a dozen shirts and ſilk pair of bree- 
ches; and bid him faſten all upon the, chaiſe 

et the horſes put to—and defired the 
_ landlord to come in with his bill. 

C'eſt un garcon de bonne fortune, ſaid the 
landlord , pointing through the window to 
half a dozen wenches who had got round 
about La Fleur, and were moſt kindly tak- 
ing their leave of him, as the poſtillion 
was leading ont the horſes. La Fleur kiſſed 
all their hands round and round again, and 
thrice he wiped his eyes, and thrice he 

promiſed he would bring them all pardons 
from Rome. - : 

The young fellow, ſaid the landlord , 
is beloved by all the town, and there is 


ſcarce a corner in Montriul where the want 


of him will not be felt : he has but one 
misfortune in the world, continued he, 
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« He is always in love ».—I am heartily 
glad of it, faid I—twill fave. me the trou- 
ble every night of putting my breeches un- 
der my head. In ſaying this, I was making 
not ſo much La Fleur's eloge, as my own , 
having been in love with qne princeſs or 
another almoſt all my life, and I hope 1 
shall go on fo, till I die, being firmly per- 
faded „that if ever I do a mean action, it 
muſt be in ſome interval betwixt one paf- 
ſion and another: whilſt this interregnum laſts, 
I always perceived my heart locked up- 
can ſcarce find in it to give Miſery a ſix- 
pence ; and therefore I always get out of 
it as faſt as I can, and the moment I am 
rekindled , I am all 'generofity and good 
will again; and would do any thing in the 
world, either for, or with any one, if they 
will but ſatisfy me there is no fin in it. þ 
Hut in ſaying this—ſurely I am commend- 
ing the paſhon—not myſelf. * 5 
I FRAG 
—THE town of Abdera, notwithſtanding 
Democritus lived there, trying all the powers 
of irony and laughter to reclaim it, was the 
vileſt and moſt profligate town in all Thrace. 
What for poiſons, conſpiracies and aſſaſſi- 
nations—libels , paſquinades and tumults , 
there. was no going there by day——'twas 
worſe by night. vr. 3h 
Now, when things were at the worſt, 
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Euripides being repreſented at Abdera , the 
* orcheſtra was delighted with it: but 
of all the paſſages which delighted them 
nothing operated more upon their imagina- 
tions, than the tender ſtrokes of nature which 
the poet had wrought up in that pathetic 
ſpeech of Perſeus, 


O Cupid, prince of God and men, &c. 


Every man almoſt ſpoke pure iambics the 


next day , and talk'd of nothing but Per- 
ſeus his pathetic addreſs - O Cupid! prince of 
» God and men -in every ſtreet of Abdera, 
in every houſe—« O Cupid ! Cupid i y—in 
every mouth, like the natural notes of ſome 


ſweet melody which drops from it, whe- | 


ther it will or no—nothing but « Cupid! 
„ Cupid ! prince of God and men „ 
The * caught—and the whole city, like 
the heart of one man, opened itſelf to Love. 


No pharmacopoliſt could fell one grain 


of hellebore—not a ſingle armourer -had a 
heart to forge one inſtrument of death— 
Friendship and Virtue met together , and 
kiſs'd each other in the ſtreet the golden 
age return'd, and hung over the town of 
97 Abderite took his oaten pipe, 
and every Abderitich woman left her purple 
web , and chaſtely ſat her dowñ and fa 
ten'd to the ſong. | | 
Twas only in the power, ſays the Frag - 


it came to paſs, that the Andromeda of 


* 
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ment, of che God whoſe empire extenden 
from heaven to earth, and even to the 
depths of the ſea, to have done this. 


MONTRIU L. 


Wu EN all is 2 , and every article 
is diſputed and paid for in the inn, unleſs 
you are a little ſour'd by the adventure, 
there is always a matter to compound at 
the door, before you can get into your 
chaiſe ; and that is with the ſons and daugh- 
ters of poverty, who ſurround you, Let 
no man ſay, «let them go to the devil y— 
tis a cruel journey to ſend a few miſer- 
ables, and they have had ſufferings enow 
without it: I always think it better to take 
a few ſous out in my hand; and I would 
counſel every gentle traveller to do fo 
likewiſe: he need not be ſo exact in ſet- 
ting down his motives for giving them they 
will be regiſter d elſewhere. ar Hd 

For my own: part, there is no man gives 
ſo little as 1 do; for few that I know have 
ſo little to give: but as this, was the firſt 
public act of my charity in France, I took 
the more notice of it. | 

A well-a-way ! faid I, I have but eight 
ſous in the world, Shewing them in my 
hand, and there are eight poor men and 
eight poor women for em. 

A poor tatter'd ſoul, without a shirt on, 
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inſtan ly withdrew his claim, by retiring 


two ſteps out of the circle, and making a h 
diſqualitying bow on his part. Had the whole tc 
parterre cried out 'Place aux dames , with fe 
one voice, it would not have conveyed the 

ſentiment of a deference for the ſex with fi 
half the effect. | NR LT fe 
Juſt heaven ! for what wiſe reaſons haſt » 


thou order'd it, that beggary and urbanity , n 
which are at ſuch variance in other coun- 
a tries, Should find a way to beat unity in this? 1 
= I inſiſted upon 3 him with a 
# ſingle ſous, merely for his politeſſe. 
_ 4 poor little dwarfish brisk fellow, who 
1 ſtood over againſt me in the circle, putting 
=. ſome thing firſt under his arm, which had 
= once been a hat, took his ſnuff. box out of his 
1 cket, and generouſly offered a pinch on 
E:- boch ſides of him: it was a gift of conſequence, 
and modeſtly declined—The poor little fellow 
1 preſs d it upon them with a nod of welcome 
neſs—Prenez-en—ptenez , ſaid he, looking 
another way; ſo they each took a pinch— 
Pity thy box should ever want one! ſaid I 
to myſelf; ſo I put a couple of ſous into 
it—taking a mal pinch out of his box, 
to enhance their value, as I did it—He felt 
the weight of the ſecond obligation more 
than of the firſt — *twas doing him an 
honour—the other was only doing him a 
charity —and he made me a bow down to 
the ground for it. B 

| Here! 
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Here |! ſaid I; to an old ſoldier with one 
hand, who had been campaign'd and worn out 
to death in the ſervice—heteꝰs a couple of ſous; 
for thee—Vive le Roi! ſaid the old ſoldier. 

I had then but three ſous left :{o I gave one, 
imply pour Famour de Dieu, which was the 
footing on Which it was betzg d— The poor 
woman had a diflocated hip; ſo it coule 
not be well upon any other motive. 

Mon cler & tes = Charitable eee 
i s no oppoſing this, ſaid I. L 

Lord Anglo! —the very found was 
2 the money —ſo 1 gave my laſt ſous for 
it. But in the eagerneſs wx iving , I had, over- 
look'd a pazvre honteux ,* who ad do one to 
ask a ſous tor him, and who, 1 believed;waild 
have petish'd ere he could have asd ne 
for himſelf : he ſtood by the chaiſe à little 
withaut the circle, and wiped a teat from 
a face which I thought had feen better days . 
Good God ſaid I—and JI have not one fins 
gle ſous left to give him—But you have a 
thouſand | cried | the powers of nature, ſtirs 
ring within meſo I gave him o matter 
what—l anrishamed to ſay how much , now 
—and was ashamed to think how little chen; 
fo if the reader can form any conjecture of 
my diſpoſition , as theſe two fixed points'are 
given him, he may judge within a de or 
two what was the preciſe ſum. | 

I could afford nothing for the telt; but 
Dieu vous ben Et le bon Dieu I Half 
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| encore—ſaid the old ſoldier , the dwarf, Ge. 
The pauvre honteux could ſay nothing—he 
| oe out a little handkerchief, and wiped 


is face as he turned away—and I thought 
he thank'd me more than them all. 


THE BIDET. 


H avins ſettled all theſe little matters; 
1 got into my poſt-chaiſe with more eaſe than 
ever I got into a poſt-chaiſe in my life; and 
La Fleur having got one large jack-boot on 
the far ſide of a little det * and another on 
this (for I count nothing of his legs )—he 
canter'd away before me. as. happy and as 
perpendicular as a prince.— 4 
hut what is happineſs ! what is grandeu 
in this painted ſcene of life! A dead aſs , be- 
fore we had got a league, put a ſudden 
ſtop to La Fleur's career—his bidet would 
not paſs by it—A contention aroſe, betwixt 
them , and the poor fellow was kick'd out 
of his jack- boots the very firſt kick. - 
La Fleur bore his fall like a French Chriſt- 
jan, ſaying neither more or leſs upon it; 
than, Diable! ſo preſently got up, and came 
to the charge again aſtride his bidet , beating 
him up to it as he would have beat his drum. 
The bidet flew from one ſide of the road 
to the uu „then back again—then this 
way—then that way, and in short every wa 
bw the dead 1 5 25 4 
* Poſthoy/e, 
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La Fleur inſiſted upon the thung—and the 
bidet threw bim... „„ 
What's the matter, La Fleur, faid I, with 
this bidet of thine ? Monſieur, {aid he, Ceft 
un cheval le plus opinidtre du monde Nay, if 
he is a conceited, beaſt, he muſt go his own. 
way, replied Ido La Fleur got off him, 
140 giving him a good ſound lash, the bidet 
took me at my word, and away he ſcamper d 
back to Montriul.—Peſte ! ſaid La Fleur. 

It is not mal d propos to take notice here, 
that tho“ La Fleur availed himſelf but of 
two different terms of exclamation. in this 
encounter—namely , Diable] and Peſte! that 
there are nevertheleſs three, in the French 
language; like the poſitive, comparative, 
and ſuperlative, one or the other of which 
ſerve. for every unexpected throw of the 
dice in life. 4d "= 

Le Diable ! which is the firſt and poſitive 
degree, is generally uſed upon ordinary 
emotions of the mind, where ſmall things 
only fall out conttary to your expectations 
—ſuch as— the throwing once doublets La 
Fleur's being kick d off his horſe, and fo 
forth—cuckoldom ,-for the ſame reaſon , is 
always—Le Diable! | 0 

But in caſes where the caſt has ſomethin 
provoking in it, as in that of the bidet's 
running away after, and leaving La Fleur 
aground in jack-boots—'tis the ſecond de- 
gree. | & 9 555 

2 
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Tis then Peſte! LICE IN 
And for the third. — oo 99 
But here my heart is wrung with pity and 
fellow-feeling , when I reflect what miſeries 
muſt have been their lot, and how bitterly 
ſo refined a people muſt have ſmarted, to 
have forced them upon the uſe of it. —' 
Grant me, O ye powers which touch the 
tongue with eloquence in diſtreſs !}—what- 
ever is my caſt, grant me but decent words 
to exclaim' in, and I will give my nature 


way. | 

But as theſe were not to be had in France, 
I reſolved to take every evil juſt as it befel 
me, without any exclamation at all. 
La Fleur, who had made no ſuch co- 
venant with himfelf , followed the bidet with 
his eyes, till it was got out of ſight—and 
then yon may imagine, if you ' pleaſe; 
with what word he cloſed the Whole affair. 
As there was no hunting down a frighten'd 
horſe in jack-boots, there remained no al- 
ternative but taking La Fleur either behind 
the chaiſe, or into it-— „ DOR: 
I preferred the latter, and in half an hour 
we got to the poſt-houſe at Nampont. 


VAM ON T. 
THE DEAD ASS. 


| Aus thi „ ſaid he, putting the remillhs 
of a cruſt into his wallet—and this should 
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have been thy portion, ſaid he, hadſt thou 
been alive to have shared it with mel 
thought, by the accent, it had been an apo- 


{t:ophe to his child; but twas to his aſs, ang 


to the very 46 we had ſeen dead in the 
road, which had occaſioned La Fleur's miſ- 
adyenture; The man ſeemed to lament it 
much; and it inſtantly brought into my mind 
Sancho's lamentation for his; but he did it 
with more truę touches of nature. 
The mourner as fitting upon a ſtone: bench 
at the door, with the a{s's: pannel and its 
bridle on one ſide, which he took up from 
time to time then laid them down—look'd at 
theme, and shook his head. He then took 
his cruſt of bread out of his wallet again, as 
if to gat it; held it ſome time in his hand 
then laid it upon the bit of his aſs's bridle 
—dooked wiſtfully at the little arrangement 
he had made — and then gave a ſihag. 
The ſimplicity of his grief drew numbers 
about him, and La Fleur amongſt the reſt, 
whilſt the horſes, were getting ready; as 1 
continued fitting in the poſt-Chaiſe , I could 
ſee and hear over their heads. n 
, He ſaid he had come Ik from Spain; 
where he had been from the furtheſt borders 
of Franconia; and had got ſo; far on his re- 
turn home, When his aſs died.” Every one 
ſeem' d deſitous to know what buſineſs could 
have taken ſo old and poor a man ſo far 
a Journey from his own home. - 1 
| 3 
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It had pleaſed heaven, he ſaid , to bleſs 
him with three ſons, the fineſt lads: in all 
Germany; but having in one week. loſt two 
of the eldeſt of them by the ſmallpox, 
and the youngeſt fallin Fi of the ſame 'dif- 
temper /, he was afraid of being bereft of 
them all; and made a vow, if heaven would 
not take him from him alſo, he would go, 
in gratitude, to St. Iago in Spain. 

hen the mourner got thus far on his 


ſtory, he ſtopp'd to pay nature her tribute 


—and wept bitterly. % s 
He ſaid Heaven had accepted the con- 
ditions; and that he had ſet out from his 
cottage. with this poor creature, who had 
been a patient partner of his journey—that 
it had eat the ſame bread with .him all the 
way, and was unto him as a friend. 4 
very body who ſtood about , heard the 
or fellow with concern—La Fleur offered 
F mourner ſaid, he did not 


want it—it was not the value of the aſs—büt 


the loſs of him. — The aſs , he ſaid, he was 
aſſured, loved him—and upon this, told them 
a long ſtory of a miſchance upon their paſ- 
- ſage over the Pyrenean mountains , which 
had ſeparated them from each other three 
days; during which time, the aſs had ſought 
him as much as he had ſought the aſs, and 
that they had neither ſcarce eat or drankWl 
they met. io e 4 

Thou haſt one comfort, friend, lud I, 


x - - 
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at leaſt, in the loſs of thy poor beaſt ; I'm 
ſure thou haſt been a merciful maſter to 
him—Alas ! ſaid the mourner, I thought ſo, 
when he was alive but now that he is dead, 
I think otherwiſe.—l fear the weight of my- 
ſelf and my afflictions together have been 
too much for him—they have shortened the 
poor creature's days, and 1 fear I haye them 
to anſwer for.——Shame on the world ! faid 
I to myſelf—Did we love each other, as 


this poor ſoul but loved his aſs—'twould be 
ſomething.— | 


NAMPONT. _ 
THE POSTILLII1ION. 


Th E concern which the poor fellow's ſtory 
threw me into, required ſome attention: the 
poſtillion paid not the leaſt to it, but ſet off 
upon the pave in a full gallop. 2225 
The thirſtieſt ſoul in the moſt ſandy de- 
ſert of Arabia could not have wished more 
for a cup of cold water, than mine did for 
rave and quiet movements; and I should 


ave had an high opinion of the poſtillion, 


f 


had he but ſtolen off with me in ſomething 


like a penſive pace .— On the contrary. as the 
mourner finished his lamentation, the fellow 
gave an unfeeling lash to each of his beaſts, 
and ſet off clattering like a thouſand devils. 
called to him as loud as I could, for hea- 
ven's ſake to go n louder 1 
f - | g 


— 
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called, the more unmercifully he galloped. 
— The deuce take him and his galloping too 
—ſaid I-—he'll. go on tearing my nerves to 
pieces, till he has worked me into a fcolish 
paſſion, and then he'll go flow, that I may 
enjoy the ſweets of it. +0 414 

The poſtillion managed the point to a mi- 
racle : by the time he had got to the toot of 
a ſteep hall about half a league from Nampont, 
—he had put me out of temper with him 
and then with myſelf, for being ſo. | 


My caſe then required a different treat- 


ment ; and a good rattling gallop would have 
been of real ſervice to me. | 
— Then, prithee , get cn—get on, my good 
lad, ſaid I. 2 * 
The poſtillion pointed to the hill—I then 


tried to return hack to the ſtory of the poor 


German and his aſs— but I had broke the clue 
and could no more get into it again, than 
the poſtillion could into a tro 
Elbe deuce go, ſaid I, with it all! Here 
am I ſitting as candidly diſpoſed to make the 
beſt of the worſt ,, as ever wight was, and 
all runs counter. e 
There is one ſweet. lenitive at leaſt for 
evils, which Nature holds out to us; fo T 
took it kindly at her hands, and fell afleep; 
and the firſt word which rouſed me was 
Amiens. | | f 


—Bleſs me ! ſaid I, rubbing my eyes 


this is the very town where my poor lady 


is to come. 
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HE wo PHD FOLLY 7 bb 6h my 3 month; 
Ts the 8 8 5 de L poſt- chaiſe, With 
his Aſter in it, drove Hy by : she had 
juſt time to make me a bow. of recognition 
and-of hat het kind ors 7 told 
ia Yuba nt yes e e 
au ü 988 "or before 1 * 
7 Mp my ſupper , her brother's. __ 
wah came in aw, 4 with à billet ,; 
Ns She 995 she d taken the lber 
to charge me with 4 letter, Which I was to 
preſent myſelf to Madame Rr the firſt 
morning Ihad N to do at Paris. There 
was only — che wus forry, but from 


What penchaſet h e had not conſi Iergd „that 
She 


ad. een p. d. telfing me her flory 
that she ſti owed it me; and if my rut 
should ever ſax through Bruſſels, and L bad 
not by then forggt the name of Madame de 
I. that Madame (de L would” be glad 
to diſcharge her obj ation. | 
Then I will; meet ;faid I, Ele fi 161 | 
at. Bruſſels —' tis, 0 returning - ron. aly 
thropgh, Germany to Holland, by: the, rout 
of Flanders, „home twill,” ſcarce. be ten 
poſts but! of MY; way; but [were it ten thou · 
Jſand Ach what A- Moral Win i till it crown, 
my, Journey 4; in 2 ickening/in- 
cidents gf a tale WN to m by ſuch 
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a ſufferer ? to,.ſee her weep,! and though I 
cannot fry up the fountain of her tears, what 
an exquiſite, ſenſation is there ſtill left "In 
wiping them away from off the cheeks of 
the firſt and fiireft of women, as I'm fit 
ting with my handkerchief in my hand in 
ſilence the whole night beſide he??? 
There was nothing wrong in the ſenti- 


ment; and yet I "inſtant ly *reproathed my 
heart with it in the bittereſt and moſt'repros 
"7 N 57 Wende Jen 

: 


bate of expreſſions, ee 55 
It had ever, as I told the reader, been 
one of the fingular bleſſings of my life, tö 
be almoſt every hour of it miſerably in love 
with ſome one; and my laſt flame haps 
prong to be blown out by a whitt'of jea- 
duſy on the ſudden turn of a corner, 1 
had lighted it up afresh at the pure taper of 
Eliza but about three months before wear- 
ing as I did it, that it should laſt me 
through the whole journey—Why shquld ! 
diſſemble the matter? I had ſworn "to Het 
eternal fidelity he had a tight to my whole 
heart to divide my affectiòons was to leſſen 
them to expoſe them, was tho risk them: 
where there is risk, there may be lofs': — 
and what wilt thou have, Yoriek! to zA Wer 
to a heart ſo full of truſt and confidence 
ſo good, fo gentle and bnteptöa ching! 
| i will not go to Btuſſels; feplled E, in- 
terrupting my elf — but my imagination went 
on — recal'd her Jooks at that criſis of out 


ſeparation , when neither of us had power to 
fay adieu ! I look'd at the picture she had 
tied in a black riband about my neck—and 
blush'd as I look'd at it—l would have givy- 
en the world to have kiſs'd it but was 
ashamed.— And shall this tender flower, ſaid 
1, preſſing it between my hands —shall it he 
ſmitten to its very root and ſmitten, To- 
rick I by thee, who haſt promiſed to shel- 
ter it in thy breaſt ? 3 
Eternal fountain of happineſs 1 ſaid 1, 
kneeling down upon the ground be thou 
my witneſs—and every pure ſpirit which 
taſtes it, be thou my witneſs alſo , that I 
would not travel to Bruſſels, unleſs Eliza 
went along with me, did the road lead 
me towards heaven. . 4 
In tranſports of this kind, the heart, in 
ſpite of the underſtanding, will always ſay 
too much. 1 7 


THE LETTER. 
AMIENS., 


Fo R TUNE had not ſmiled upon La Fleur; 

for he had been unſucceſsful in. his feats of 
chivalry—and not one thing had offer d to 
ſignalize his zeal for my. ſervice from the time 

he had enter'd into it, which was almoſt" 
four-and-twenty, houts.— The poor ſoul 
burn'd with impatience; and the Count de 
L**”s ſeryant , coming with the 145 „being 
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the firſt practicable occaſion which offered, 
La Fleur had laid hold of it; and in order to 
do honour to his maſter, had taken him 
into a back parlour in the auberge , and 
treated him with à cup or two of the beft 
wine in Picardy; and the Count de L; 
ſervant in return, and not to be behind- 
Hand in politeneſs with La Fleur, had taken 
him back with him to the Count's hotel. La 
Fleur's prevenancy (for there was à paſſport 
in his very looks) ſoon ſet every ſervant 
in the kitchen at eaſe with him; and as a 
Frenchman, whatever be his talents, has 
no ſort of prudery in shewing them, La 
Fleur, in lefs than five minutes, had pulPd 
out his fife, and leading off the dance him- 
ſelf with the firſt note, ſet the fille de cham- 
te, the mattre- d' hore, the cook, the ſeul- 
lion, and all the houſehold, dogs and cats, 
beſides an old monkey, a dancing: I ſuppoſe 
there never was a merrier kitchen ſince the 
Flood. — 
Madame de I.“, in paſſing from her bro- 
ther's apartments to her own , hearing ſo much 
jollity below ſtairs, rung up her ye de cham- 
hre to ask about it; and hearing it was the 
English gentleman's ſervant who had fer the 
whole houſe merry With his pipe, she or- 
der'd him uß 5 Fe 
As the poot fellow could not pteſent him- 
ſelf empty, he kad loaden'd himfelf in going 
up” ſtairs With a thouſand” compliments to 
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Madame de L***, on the part of his — 
added a long apocrypha Pet mquiries aft 
Madame de L., Ba eld l. her, that 
Monſieur his maſter was an deſeſpotr for her 
re- eſtablishment from” the fatigues of h 
joutney and, to cloſe all, chat Monfi 
had received the letter which Madame had 
done him the honour— And he has done me 


the honour , ſaid Madame de L***;, inter- 


ruptin La Fleut, to ſend a billet in return. 
Madan de LV had ſaid this with ſuch 
a tone of reliance upon the fact, that Ta 
Fleur had not power to diſappoint her ex- 
pectations he ttembled for my honpur—and 
poſſibly might not altogether be unconcetn- 
ed for his on, as a man capable of being 
attached to a maſter who could be whales 
ards vis-a-vis d'une ; fo that when 
me de L asked Fleur if he had be 
a letter O oz! , ſaid Li Fleur: ſo la ing 
down his hat upon the ground, and ta 
hold of the flap of his right t-ſide pocket wi 
his left hand, he began to ſearch for the letter 
with his ripht=—then GN ee 
—then ſought every pock 
pocket, round, not forgetting h pond, - 
—then La Fleur emptied them upon the 
—pulled out a dirty crayitm—a nidebrcMief | 
4 comb——a zen a night cap then 
E a peep hat. Oneclle Frontttleric! 
e had left the letter upon” 1 1 in inte 
auberge—he would run for it; and be back 
with it in three minutes, 
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I had juſt finiched my ſupper when La 


Fleur came in to give me an account of his 
adventure: he told the whole ſtory ſimply 
as it was; and only added, that if Monſieur 
had forgot (par haſard )) to anſwer Madame's 
letter , the arrangement gave him an oppor- 
tunity to recover the furx pas—and if not, 
that things were only as they were. 

Now I was not 4 ether ſure of my ett- 
quette , whether I ought to have wrote or 


no; but if I had—a devil himſelf could not 


have been angry : 'twas but the officious 
zeal of a, well-meaning creature for my ho- 
nour; and however he might have miſtook 
the road or embarraſſed me in ſo doing 
his heart was in no fault—I was under no 
neceſſity to write and what weighed more 
than all—he did not look as if he had done 
n | 8 
is all very well, La Fleur, ſaid L— 
Twas ſuſſicient. La Fleur flew. out of the 
room like lightning, and return'd with pen, 
ink, and paper, in his hand; and coming 
up to the table, laid them cloſe before me, 
5 ith ſuch a delight in his countenance , that 
J could not help taking up the pen. p 
I begun and begun again; and though I 
had nothing to ſay, and that nothing might 


have been expreſs'd in half a dozen lines, 


I made half a dozen different beginnings , and 
could no way pleaſe myſelt. N py 
In short I was in no mood to write, - 


\ 
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Ia Fleur ſtep e brought à little wa- 
ter in a plaſs to dilute my ink then fetch'd 
ſand and Le all one: 1 
and blotted, and tore of, and burnt, 
wrote again Le Diable Fenpbme ſaid 1 half 

to myſelſ I cannot write this ſelf· ſame letter; 
— the pen down N as 1 

. 

As ſoon as I had caſt down the „14 
Fleur advanced with the moſt reſſ Lear- 
riage up to the table, and making a thonfand 

apologies for the liberty he was going w to take, 
told me he had a letter in his pocket wrote 
by a drummer in his reg ment to a c 

Wife, which, he durſt ſay, would ſuit the 
occaſion. 

I had a'mind'to let the poor. fellow . 
his.) humour Then prithee, ſaid I, 11% 

ee it. 

La Fleur inſtantly. pull'd out a little — 2 
pocket book cramm 4 full of ſmall on 
and billets doux in a ſad condition, and la 
it upon the table, and then untying the 
which held them all tog ether, run them r 
one by one, till he came to tlie letter in 
queſſ un La void! ſaid he, clapping his 
hands; ſo, unfolding it bock, helaid it before 
me © and retired 45 ſteps from the table 
whilſt I Nr it. b 
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& reduit en meme temps au deſeſpoir par ce 
retour imprèvu du Caporal, qui rend notte 
entreyue de ce ſoir la choſe du Monde. m 
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=, tas Tama & vive la be 


Batelle! 7174 I Ant nk ? 
* - 

» 4 Je ſuis, Mana ur; | He 
rf Avec tous les ſentimens les plus 
fd 40 S 
Sichel Ir eee 771 55 Blot or frac 
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It was but changing the Corporal into the 
Connt—thd ſaying nothing about mounting 


guard on Wedne' day and the letter was 


rob, r 


neither right or wrong to ratify the poor 
fellow, who ſtood trembling for my honour 
his own , and the TEES ot his letter 1 
took the cream gently off bas; nd Oe: 2 4 
ping it up in my cwn —] feard it 
1 ſent hum 1 th it to Maha de E814 
4 the next morning we We our e 
ney to Paris. 


: J 


PARIS. 


WI EN a man can contelt the point by tt dint 
of equipage, and carry on all flounden 41 
beſore him with half a dozen lackies and 
couple of cooks— tis very well in fuch a 
place as Patis--he may drive in at * end 
of a ſtreet he Will. 

A poor prince who is weak | in arſon 
and whoſe whole infantry does not exceed 
a * man, had beſt quit the field; and 
ſignalize himſelf in the cabinet, if he can .get 
up into it fay up into for there is f 
deſcending perpendicular amongſt em with a 
« Me voict , mes enfans „here Jam—what- 
ever many may thinx 

I own my 15 ſenſations, as ſoon as I Was 
leſt folitary and alone in my own chamber 
in the hötel, were far from being ſo flattering 
as I had prefigured them. I walked up grave- 
ly to the window in my duſty black coat, 
and looking through the glaſs, faw all the 
world in yellow; R. „and green, running 
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at the ring of pleaſure—The old with broken 
lances, and in helmets which had loſt 
their yizards—the young in armour bright 
which shone like gold, be-plumed with each 
pay feather of the eaſt—all—all—tilting at it 
ike faſcinated knights in tournaments of yore 
for fame and love.— ; 

Alas, poor Yorick ! cried I , what art thou 
doing here ? On the very firſt onſet of all this 
glittering clatter , thou art reduced to an 
atom—ſeek-—ſeek ſome winding alley, with 
a tourniquet at the end of it , where chariot 
never rolled, or flambeau shot its rays— 
there thou mayeſt ſolace thy ſoul in con- 
verſe ſweet with ſome kind griſſet of a bar- 
ber's wife, antl get into ſuch coteries !— 
(May! . 85 „if I do! ſaid I pulling out 
a letter which I had to preſent to Madame 
de R***.—F'Il wait upon this lady, the very 
firſt thing I do. So I called La Fleur to go 
ſeek me a barber directly and come back, 
and brush my coat. 


THE . 
"PARIS. 


V HEN the barber came, he abſolutely 
refuſed to have any thing to do with my wig: 
*twas either above or below his art: I had 
nothing to do, but to take one ready made 
of his own recommendation. 


But I fear, friend, ſaid I. this buckle 


—l—_ att. nn 
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won't ſtand,-You may immerge it, replied 
he wee the Dong, xi it will ſtand.— 505 
at a great ſcale is every thing upon 
in this city thought L The vtinoft treten | 
of an English' periwig-maker's ideas could 
have gone no further than to have'« dipped 
y it into a pail of water. y— What difference! 
tis like time to eternity. Fung 
I confeſs I do hate all cold conceptions , 
as I do the puny ideas which engender. them; 
and am generally ſo ſtruck with the great 
works of nature, that, for my cn part, 
if I could help it, 1 never would make a 
compariſon lefs than a mountain at leaſt. 
All that can be ſaid againſt the French ſu- 
blime in this inllance of it, is this— that the 
grandeur is more in the word; and tes in the 
thing. No doubt , the ocean fills the mind with 
vaſt ideas; but Paris being ſo far inland, it 
was not likely I should run poſt a hundred 
miles out of it, to try the experiment 
the Pariſian barber meant nothing, 
The pail of water ſtanding belle the great 
deep , makes certainly but a ſorry figure in 
ſpeech—but twill be ſaid—it has one advan- 
3 in the next room, and the truth 
of the buckle may be tried in it without more 
ado, in a ſingle moment. | 
In honeſt truth, and wo a more candid 
reviſion of the matter, the French, expreſſion 


ptofeſſes more than it per formt. | 
e 2 T can 1 the preciſe and diſtin« 
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uishing marks of national characters more 

in theſe nonſenſical minutie, than in the moſt 

important matters of ſtate ; where great men 

ok all nations talk and ſtalk ſo much alike, 

that I would not give nine-pence to chule 
— 


Ll 


amongſt them. 1 of 7. 
I was ſo long in getting from under my 
barber's hands, that it was too late to ink 
of going with my letter to Madame R. 
that night: but when a man is once dreſſed 


at all points for going out, his reflections 


turn to little account: ſo taking down the 
name of the Hotel de Modene, where I lodg- 
ed, I walked forth without any determina; 
tion here to go—I shall contider of that, 
laid I , as I walk along. bf eee 


THE PULSE; 
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gd z 34, ta och Emilia. 10 1.3 N 
H is „ve ſmall ſect courteſies of liſe, 
for ſmogth do ye make the road of it 1 ike 
grace and beauty. which beget inclinations to 


love at ficſt Gght ;.'tis ye who open this door 


and let the ſtranger in. Als 4 
pray, Madame, faid I, have the gcod- 
neſs. to tell me which way I muſt turn to 
o to the Opera comique :—Moſt willingly , 
onſieur, {aid she, laying aſide her work.—- 
L had n caſt TE my eye into half 


a dozen shops as I.came along, in ſearch, of 


a, face not likely to be diſordered by ſuch an 


* 
N 
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intetruption; till at laſt, this hittin my 
69271 had walked. in d, . 

She was working a pair of tuffles as she 
fat in a low chair, on the far ſide of he 
shop facing the door. 
—Tres-volontters : moſt willingly, ſaid she; 
laying her work down upon a chair next 
her, and riſing up from the lo chair she 
Was ſitting in, with ſo cheerful a movement 
and ſo cheerful a look, that had T been yin 5 
out fifty louis d'or with her , I should he 
ſaid—«« This womag is grateful vp. 

You muſt turn; Monkiear, ſaid she, going 
with me to the door of the sho , and points 
ing the way down” the ftreet Was to take 
—you muſt turn firſt to your left hand 
mais prene garde there are two tutis: and 
be ſo good as to take the ſecond.- then ge 
down a little way, and you'll: ſee a church, 
and when you are paſt it give yourlelf the 
trouble to turn ditetctiy to che right, and 
that will lead you to the foot of the Pont 
neuf, which you' muſt croſs- and t 
one will do himſelf the pleaſute to she yours 
She repeated her inſtructions three times 
over to me, with the ſame good - natuted 
patience the third time as the firſt—and' if 
tones and manners have a meaning, which cer- 
tainly they have, unleſs to hearts which N 
them out he ſeem'd: really intereſted, that 
Lin not loſe myſelf! © f 


.1 >will not ſuppoſeit was ce 
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beauty, notwithſtanding she was - the hand- 
ſomeſt griſſet, I think, I ever ſaw , which 
had much'to do with the ſenſe I had of her 
courteſy. ; only I remember, when I told her 
how much I was obliged to her, that I looks 
ed very full in her eyes, —and that I re- 
* my thanks as often as she had done 
her inſtructions. „ nd 390] 
I had not got ten paces from the door, 
before I found I had forgot N tittle of 
what she had ſaid—ſo looking 
ſeeing her ſtill ſtanding in the door of the 
chop, as if to look whether I went right 
or not—L returned back, to ask her whether 
the fuſt tun was to my right or left—for 
that I had abſolutely forgot.—!ls it poſſible! 
ſaid she, half laughing.—Tis very-poſlible, 
replied I, when a man is thinking more of 
a woman, than of her good advice. 
As this was the real truth—she took it, 


— 


as every woman takes a matter of right, 


with a flight courteſ7. 5 
e Anendez, ſaid she, laying her hand 
upon my arm to detain me, whilſt she cal- 
led a lad out of the back-shop to get ready 


a parcel of gloves. I am juſt going to lend him, 


ſaid she, with a packet into that quarter, and 
af you will have the complaiſance to ſtep in, 
it will be ready in a moment, and he sha] 
attend you to the place;—So I walk'd in with 
her to the far ſide of the shop, and taking 
up the ruffle in my hand which she laid up- 


— 


back, and 
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on the chair, as if I had a mind to ſit, she 
ſat down herſelf in her low chair, and I in- 
ſtantly ſat myſelf down beſide her. > 

—He will be ready, Monſieur , faid she, 
in a moment—And in that moment , rephed 
1, moſt willingly would I ſay ſomething ve- 

ry civil to you for all theſe courteligs, Any 
one may do a caſual a& of good nature, but 
a continuation of them $hews it is a part of 
the temperature; and certainly, added 1, 
if it is in the ſame blood which comes from 
the heart, which deſcends to the extremes 
( touching her wriſt) I am ſure you muſt 


have one of the beſt mate of any woman in 
a 


the world Feel it, ſaid she, holding out her 
arm. So laying down my hat , I took hold 
of her fingers in one hand, and applied the 
two Wes Agen of my other to the artery. 

— Would to heaven! my dear Eugenius, 


thou hadſt paſſed by, and beheld me mn | 


in my black coat, and in my lack- a-day-ſical 
manner, counting the throbs of it, one by 
one, with as much true devotion as if I had 
been watching the critical ebb or flow of 
her fever—How wouldſt thou have laugh'd 
and moralized upon my new profeſſion 
and thou shouldſt have laugh'd and moraliz- 
ed on—Truſt me, my dear, Eugenius, I 
Should have ſaid, & there are worſe occupa- 
» tions in this world than feeling a woman's 
» pulſe. v. But a grifſet's ! thou wouldſt 
have faid—and- in an open shop! Yorick— 


—_— 
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e mueh the better: for when my views 
are direct, Eugenius , I care not it all the 
world faw me feel it. 1. 1 f | 


THE HUSBAND... 
n PARTS. 
1 HAD counted twenty pulſations , and was 


oing on faſt towards the fortieth , when her 
Fucband coming unexpected from a back 


parlour into the shop, put me a little- out 


my reckoning— Twas nobody but her 
5 „she ſaid—ſo 1 began a fresh ſcore 
— Monſieur is ſo. good, quoth she, as he 
paſs'd by us, as to give himſelf” the trouble 
of feeling my pulſe.— The husband took off 
his hat, and making me a bow, ſaid I did 
him too much honou — und having laid that, 
he put on his hat, and walk'd out. | 
Good God ! ſaid I to myſelf , as he went 
but—and can this man be the husband of 
this woman ? | Ae + Fa 
Leet it not torment the few who know what 
muſt have been the grounds of this excla- 
mation, if I explain it to thoſe who do not. 
In London, a shop-keeper and a shop- 
keeper's wife ſeem to be one bone and one 
desk: in the ſeveral endowments of mind and 
body, ſometimes the one, ſometimes the 
other has it, ſo as in general to be upon a 
par, and to tally with each other as nearly 
as a man and wife need to do. * 
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In Paris, there are ſcarce two orders of 
eings more different: for the legiſlative 
and executive powers of the shop not reſt- 
ing in the husband, he ſeldom comes there 
—in ſome dark and diſmal room behind , he 


fits commerceleſs in his thrum night-cap , the 


ſame rough ſon of Nature that Nature left him. 
The genius of a people where nothing but 


the monarchy is ſ/alique, having ceded” this 
department, with ſundry others, totally to 


the women—by a contmnal higgling with 
cuſtomers of all ranks and ſizes, from morn# + 
ing to night, like ſo many rough pebbles - 


Shook long together in "rn. | by amicable 
colliſions they. have worn 


come round an 


ſome of them, a polish like a brilliant Mon- 


o 


own their aſ- 
perities and N „and not only be- 
ſmooth, but will receive, 


ſieur le Mari is little better than the ſtone 
37 TI » 


under your foot  - by 264371 <4 


—Surely—ſurely, man! it is not good for 
thee to fit alone thou waſt made for ſocial 


* 
* 


intercourſe and gentle greetings, and this 


improvement of our natures from it, I ap- 


peal to, as my evidence. 


And how does it beat, Monſieur? fad 


she. — With all the benignity, ſaid T, look- 


ing quietly in her ker, that I expected - 
She was going to ſay ſomething civil imreturn 


—but the lad came into the shop with the 
gloves—4 "11 40s „ faid I, I want a couple 
of pair myſelf. | | 5 4 2005 
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THE GLOMYES. 
42 s. 


| Tan beautiful griſſet roſe up when I ſaid 
this, and going behind the counter, 'reach'd. 
down a parcel , and untied it: I advanced 
to the fide over-againſt her; they were all 
too large. The beautiful griſſet meaſured 
them one by one acroſs my hand—It would 
not alter the dimenſions She begg'd I would 
try a ſingle pair, which ſeemed to be the 
leaſt She held it open my hand ſlipp d into 
it at once—lt will not do, ſaid I, shaking 
my head a little—No, faid she, doing the 
ſame thing, 
There are certain combined looks of ſimple 
ſubtlety—where whim , and ſenſe , and ſe- 
riouſneſs, and nonſenſe, are ſo blended , 
that all the languages of Babel ſet looſe to- 
gether , could not expreſs them—they- are 
communicated and caught ſo inſtantaneouſly, 
that you can ſcarce ſay which party is the 
infecter. I leave it to your men of words 
to ſwell pages about it—lt is enough in the 
preſent. to {ay again, the gloves would not 
do; ſo, folding our hands within our arms, 
we both loll'd upon the counter—it was nar- 
row, and there was juſt room for the par- 
cel to lay between us. . 
The beautiful griſſet look d ſometimes at 
the gloves, then ſide- ways to the window , 


- 
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then at the gloves—and then at me. I was 
not diſpoſed to break filence—l follow'd her 
example: ſo I looked at the gloves, then 
to the window , then at the gloves, and 
then at her—and ſo on alternately. | 

I found I loſt conſiderably in every attack 
—$he had a quick black eye, and shot 
through two ſuch long and ſilken eye-lashes 
with ſuch penetration, that she look'd into 


my very heart and reins - It may ſeem 


ſtrange, but I could actually feel she did. 

It is no matter, faid I, taking up a couple 
of the pairs next me, and putting them into 
my pocket, PS 

I was ſenſible the beautiful griſſet had not 
ask'd above a ſingle livre above the priee 
I wish'd she had ask'd a livre more, and 
was puzzling my brains how to bring the 
matter about. Do you think, my dear Sir, 
ſaid she, miſtaking my embarraſſment, that 
I could ask a ſous too much of a ſtranger 
and of a ſtranger whoſe politeneſs, more 
than his want of gloves, has done me the 
honour to lay himſelf at my mercy %— Mer 
croyez-vous capable? — Faith! not I, ſaid I; 
and if you were, you are welcom 


counting the money into her hand, and with 


a lower bow than one generally makes to a 
Shop-keeper's wife, I went out, and her lad 
with his parcel followed me. | 


D 2 
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THE TRANSLATTON, I » 
| P AR IS. 4 


1 ERE was no body in the box I was 

let into, but a kindly old French officer. I 

love the character, not only becauſe I ho- 

nour the man whoſe manners are ſoftened 

| by a profeſſion which makes bad men worſe; | 

but that I once knew one—for he is no more | 
-—and why should 1 not reſcue one page 
From violation by writing his name in it, and 
telling the world it was Captain Tobias 
Shandy, the deareſt of my flock and friends, 
whoſe philanthropy I never think of, at this 
long diſtance from his death—but my eyes 
gush out with tears. For his ſake , I have a 
predilection for the whole corps of veterans; 
and ſo I ſtrode over the two back rows 

of benches, and placed myſelf beſide him. 

The old officer was reading attentively a 
ſmall pamphlet, it might be the book of 
the opera , with a large pair of ſpedctacles. 
As ſoon. as I fat down, he took his ſpec- 
tacles off, and putting them into a shagreen 
caſe, return'd them and the book into 
- his pocket together. I half roſe up, and-made 
him a bow. . 

- Tranſlate this into any civilized language 

in the world—the ſenſe is this; | 

« Here's a poor ſtranger come into the 

„ box—he ſeems as if he knew no body; 


* 
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„ and is never likely , was he to be feven 5 
„years in Paris, if every man he comes 
y near keeps his ſpectacles upon his noſe 

» 'tis shutting the door of converſation ab- 
» ſolutely in Jia face—and uſing him worſe 
„than a German Y. | 

The French officer might as well ha 
ſaid it all aloud; and if he had, I should 
in courſe have put the bow I made him 
into French too, and told him: « I was 
„ ſenſible of his attention, and return'd him 
» a thouſand-thanks for it ». ch 

There is not a- ſecret ſo aiding to the 
progreſs of ſociality, as to get maſter of 
this Sort hand, and to be quick in tenderin 
the ſeveral turns of looks and limbs, wit 
all their inflections and delineations, into plain 
words. For my own part, by long habitude, 
I do it ſo mechanically, that when I walk 

the ſtreets of London, I 1 all 
the way; and have more than once ſtood 
behind in the circle, where not three words 
have been ſaid, and have brought off twenty 
different dialogues with me, which I could 
have fairly wrote down and {worn to. 

I was going one evening to Martint's 
concert at Milan, and was juſt entering the 
door of the hall, when the Marquefina di 
F*** was coming out in a ſort ob's hu 


he was almoſt upon me before I faw her; 
ſo 1 gave a ſpring to one fide to let-her paſs - 
—dhe had done the ſame, and on the ſame 


v3 
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fide too; ſo we ran our heads together: she | 
armani got to the other ſide to get ont; I 

was juſt as unfortugite as she had been, for 

F had ſprung to that ſide, and oppoſed her 

paſſage again We both flew together to the 

other ſide, and then back and ſo on—at was 
ridiculous; we both blush'd intolerably; fo 

1 did, at laſt, the thing I should have done 

at firſt—I ſtood ſtock ſtill, and the Marque- 

{ina had no more difficulty. I had no power to 

go into the room, till 1 had made her fo 

much reparation as to wait and follow her 

with my eye to the end of the paſſage—She 

look'd - back twice, and walk'd along it ra- 

ther ſide-ways, as if she would make room 
for any one coming up ſtairs to paſs her 

No, ſaid I— that's a vile tranſlation + the Mar- 

queſina has a right to the beſt apology I 

can make hes : and that opening is left for me 

to do it in—ſo I ran and begg'd pardon for 

the embaraſſment I had given her, ſaying . 

it was my intention to have made her way. 

She anſwered, she was guided by the ſame 
intention towards me—ſo we reciprocally 
thank'd each other. She was at the top of 
the ſtairs; and ſeeing no chichesbee near ey 
I begg'd to hand her to her coach—ſo we 
went down the ſtairs , ſtopping at every third 
ſtep to talk of the concert and the adven- 
ture—Upon my word, Madame, ſaid 1, 
when I had handed her in, I made fix dif- 
ferent efforts to let you go''out—And 1 


N 
i 
j 


= 


made ſix efforts , replied she, to let you enter 
I wish to heaven you would make a ſe- 
venth, ſaid I—Withall my heart, —ſaid she, 


making room— Life is too short to be long 


about the forms of it—fo I inſtantly ſtepp 


in, and she carried me home with her— — 


And what became of the concert, St. Ceci- 
lia, Ire , I ſuppoſe , was at it, knows more 
than 1. | 


aroſe out of the tranſlation ,, gave me more 
pleaſure than any one I had the honour: to 
make in Italy. | | 


THE DWARF. 
PARIS. 9 


Luap never heard the remark made by b 


any one in my life, except by one; and 
who that was, will probably come out in 
this chapter; ſo that being pretty much un- 
prepoſſeſſed, there muſt have been grounds 
for what ſtruck me the moment 1 caſt my 
eyes over the parterre—and that was, tlie 
unaccountable . of nature, in forming 


ſuch numbers of dwarf, —No doubt, she 
ſports at certain times in almoſt every corner 


of the world: but in Paris, there is no end 
to her amuſements — The goddeſs ſeems 
almoſt as merry as she is wiſe. 

As I carried my idea out of the opera 
comique with me, I n every body 
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I will only add, that the connection which 
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I faw walking in the ſtreets by it—Melan- 

choly application! eſpecially where the fize- 

. was extremely little — the face extremely 

— _dark—the eyes quick—the noſe long—the 
Kin teeth white the jaw prominent to fee ſo 
= many miſerables, by force of accidents, 
driven out of their own proper claſs into 
the very verge of another, which it gives 
me pain to write down—every third man 
a pygmy !—ſome by ricketty heads and hump 
backs ;—others by bandy legs—a third ſet 
arreſted by the hand of Nature in the ſixth 
and ſeventh years of their growtk-—a fourth, 
in their perfect and natural ſtate ; like dwarf 
apple- trees; from the firſt rudiments and 
ſtamina of their exiſtence, never meant to 
grow. higher. | 
A medical traveller might ſay, tis owing 
to undue bandages—a ſplenetic one, to want 
of air—ard an inquiſitive traveller, to for- 
| tify the ſyſtem, may meaſure the height of 
their hogſes —— the narrowneſs of their 
ſtreets, And in how few feet ſquare in the 
fixth and ſeventh ſtories ſuch numbers of 
the Bo: 'rgeoiſce eat and ſleep pr. eng but 1 
remember, Mr. Shandy the elder , who ac- 
Wl | counted for nothing like any body elle, in 
1 ſpeaking one evening of theſe matters, l 
| averred, that children, like other animals, q 

[ might be increaſed almoſt to any ſize, pro- {5 

[ vided: they came right into the world; bur 
n the miſery was, the citizens of Patis wers 
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ſo coop'd up, that they had not actually 
room enough to get them I did not call it 
etting any thing, ſaid he — tis getting no- 
thing Nay, continued he, riſing in his e 
ment, 'tis getting worſe than nothing, when 
all you have got, after twenty, or five and 
twenty years of the tendereſt care, and moſt 
nutritious aliment beſtowed upon it, shall 
not atleaſt be as high as my leg. Now, Mr. 
Shandy being very short, there could be 
nothing more ſaid of it. | * 
As this is not a work of reaſoning; 1 
leave the ſolution as 1 found it, and con- 
tent myſelf with the truth only of the re- 
mark, whieh is verified in every lane and 
by-lane of Paris. I was walking down that 
which leads from the Carouſal to the Palais 
Royal, and obſerving a little boy in ſome 
diſtreſs at the ſide of the gutter, which ran 
down the middle of it, Ptock hold of his 


hand, and why him over. Upon turning 


| ee” blighted part of my 


up his face to look at him after, I perceiv- 
ed he was about forty Never mind, ſaid 


I; ſome good body will do as much for me 


when I am ninety. | | 
I feel ſome little principles within me, 
which incline me to be megeiful towards this 
bes „who have 
either ſize ot ſtrength to get on in the” 


1 cannot bear to ſee one of them 
| 


trod upon ; and had ſcarce got ſeated beſide 


my old French officer, ere the diſguſt was 
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exerciſed, by ſeeing the very thing happen 
under the box we lat in. 1 
At the end of the orcheſtra, and betwixt 
that and the fitſt ſide-box, there is a ſmall 
eſplanade left, Where, when the . houſe is 
full, numbers of all ranks take ſanctuary. 
Though you ſtand, as in the parterre, you 
pay the ſame price as in the orcheſtra. A 
poor defenceleſs being of this order had 
got thruſt Tomelfow' or other into this luck- 
efs place—the night was hot, and he was 
ſurrounded by beings two feet and a half 
higher than himſelf. The dwarf ſuffered inex- 
preſſibly on all ſides; but the thing which 
incommoded him moſt, was a tall corpu- 
lent German, near ſeven feet high , who 
ſtood directly betwixt him and all poſſibility 
of his ſeeing either the ſtage or the actors. 
The poor dwarf did all he could to get a 
peep at what was going forwards, by Teeking 
or ſome little opening betwixt the Ger- 
man's arm and his body, trying firſt one 
ſide, then the other; but the Gorman ſtood 
ſquare in the moſt unaccommodating poſture 
that can be imagined—the dwarf might as 
well have been placed at the bottom of the 
deepeſt draw-well in Paris; ſo he civilly. 
reach'd up his hand to the German's ſleeve: 


and told him his diſtreſs. The German turn 
his head back, look'd down upon him is 
Goliah did upon David —and unfeelingh 
reſumed his poſture. | 


JOURNEY... @& 


I was juſt then taking a pinch of ſnuff out 
of my monk's little horn-box—And how 
would thy meek. and courteous ſpirit , my 
dear monk! ſo temper'd to bear and for- 
bear !—how ſweetly would it have lent an 
ear to this poor ſoul's complaiat ! | 

The old French officer, ſeeing me lift up 
my eyes with an emotion , as I made the - 
apoſtrophe , took the liberty to ask me what 
was the matter -I told him the ſtory in three 
words; and added, how inhuman it was. 

By this time the dwarf was driven to 
extremes , and in his firſt tranſports, which 
are generally unreaſonable , had told the 
German he would cut off his long queue 
with his knife—The German look'd back 
coolly, and told him he was welcome, 
if he could reach it. 5 

An injury, sharpened by an inſult, be it 
to whom it will, makes every man. of {en- 
timent a party: I could have leaped out of 
the box, to have redreſſed it«—The old 
French officer did it with much leſs confu- 
ſion; for leaning a little over, and nod- 
ding to a centinel, and pointing at the ſame 
time with his finger at the diſtreſs - the cen- 
tinel made his way to it.— There was no 
occaſion to tell the gii:vance the thing 
told itſelf; ſo thruſting. back the German 
inſtantly with his musket—he took the poor 
dwarf 5 the hand, and placed him before 
him— This is noble ! ſaid IR ping my 
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hands together — And yet you would not 
permit this, ſaid the old officer, in England. 
In England, dear Sir, ſaid I, we fit all 
at our eaſe. | | 
The old French officer would have ſet 
me at unity with myſelf, in caſe I had 
been at variance, —by ſaying it was a bon 
mot—and as a bon mot is always worth ſome- 


ris at Paris, he offered me a pinch of 
ſnu | 604 of 


THE ROS. ts 
PARIS. Re 


1 T was now my turn to àsk the old French 
ure : « What was the matter? „ for a 
of M Hau ſſeꝝ les mains, Monſieur P Abbe , » 
de ales rk a Cozen — parts of 
the parterre , was as unintelligible to me, as 
my apoſtrophe to the monk had been to him. 
He told me, it was ſome poor Abbe in 
one of the upper loges, who he ſuppoſed 
had got planted perdu> behind a couple of 
griſſets, in order to fee the opera, and that 
the parterre eſpying him, were infiſting upon 
his holding up both his hands during the re- 
5 And can it be ſuppoſed, faid 
1, that an ecclefiaſtic would pick the griſ- 
ſet's pockets? The old French officer ſmiled 
and whiſpering in my ear, open'd a door, of 
knowledge which I had no idea of — © 
Good God! ſaid I, turning pale with 
aſtonishment—is it poſſible, that a people 
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fo ſmit with ſentiment, should at the fame 
time be ſo unclean, and ſo unlike them 
ſelves— Quelle groſſierett ] added J. 
The French officer told me, it was an 
illiberal ſarcaſm at the church, which had 
begun in the theatre about the time the 
Tartuffe was given in it, by Moliere but, 
like other remains of Gothic manners, was 
declining Every nation, continued he, have 
their refinements and groſſieretes, in which 
they take the lead, and loſe it of one another 
by turns—that he had been in moſt 'coun- 
tries, but never in one where he found not 
ſome delicacies, which others ſeem to want. 
Le pouR & le CONTRE ſe trouvent en chaque 
nation; there is a balance, ſaid he, of good 
and bad every where; and nothing but the 
knowing it is ſo, can emancipate one half of 
the world from the prepoſſeſſions Wick 
it holds againſt the other that the advantage 
of 3 as it regarded the ſavoir .us 
was by ſeeing a great deal both of men and 
manners: it taught us mutual tolerationz 
and mutual toleration, coneluded he, maki 
me a bow, taught us mutual loveQ.. 
The old French officer delivered this with 
an air of ſuch candour and good ſenſe, as 
coincided with my firſtfavourable impreſhons ,- 
of his character thought blovedithe-man3 ; 
but I fear I miſtook the object twHw-as mx 
own way of thinking—the difference was, 


I could not hive expreſſed it half fo well. 
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It is alike!. troubleſome to both the rider 


and his beaſt—if the latter goes pricking up 


his ears, and ſtarting all the way at every 
object which he never ſaw before—lT have 
as little torment of this kind as any creature 
alive; and yet I honeſtly confeſs, that many 
a thing gave me pain, and that I blush'd at 
many a word the firſt month which I found 
inconſequent and perfectly innocent the 
ſecond.” - - Y ul 
Madame de Rambouliet , after an acquaint- 
ance of about ſix weeks with her, had done 
me the honour to take me in her coach about 


two leagues out of town—OFf all women, 


Madame de Rambouliet is the moſt correct; 
and I never wish to ſee one of more virtues 
and parity of heart—lIn our return back, 
Madame de Rambouliet deſired me to pull 
the cord ask'd her if she wanted any thing 


22 Rien que pour p, ſaid Madame de Ram- 


bouliet=— | 


Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Ma- 
dame de Rambouliet WW on —And, ye fair 
myſtic nymphs ! go each one pluck yt 
roſe , and ſcatter them in your path—for Ma- 


dame de Rambouliet did no more—Thand- 


ed Madame de Rambouliet out of the 


coach; and had I been the prieſt of the chaſte 
Casr ALA, I could not have ſerved at her 
fountain with a more reſpectful decorum. 
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THE FILLE DE CHAMBRE. 
PARIS. ien 
WI. AT the old French officer had deli- 


vered upon travelling, bringing Polonius's 
advice to his ſon upon the ſame ſubject into 
my head — and that bringing in Hamlet; 
and Hamlet, the reſt of Shakeſpeare's works, 1 
ſtopped/ at the Quai de Conti in my return” 
home, to purchaſe the whole ſet. 
The bookſeller ſaid he had not a ſet in 
the world . Comment! faid I; taking one up 
out of a ſet which lay upon the counter 
betwixt us—lle ſaid, they were ſent him 
only to be got bound, and were to be ſent 
back to Verſailles in the morning to the 
Count de B—— 1:2 Fa 5 
And does the Count de B——, faid I, 
read Shakeſpeare! C'eſt un Eſprit fort, replied 
the bookſeller.—He loves English books, 
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and, what is more to his honour, Monſieur, 
he loves the English too. You speak this 
ſo civilly, ſaid I, that it is enough to oblige 
an Englishman to lay out a louis d'or or two 
at your Shop—The bookſeller made a bow, 
and was going to ſay ſomething , when a 
young decent girl about twenty, who, by 
er air and dreſs, ſeemed to be fille de cham- 
bre to ſome devout woman of fashion , came 
into the shop and asked for Les Egaremens 
du Caur & de PEſpriit: the bookſeller gave 
her the book directly; she pulled out a little 
green ſattin purſe run round with a riband of 
the ſame of wag and putting her finger and 
thumb into it, she took out the money, 
and paid for it. As I had nothing more to 
ſtay me in the shop, we both walked out 
at the door together. 

And what have you to do, my dear, 
ſaid I, with The wanderings of the heart, 
who ſcarce know yet you 1 one? nor, 
till love has firſt told you it, or ſome faith- 
leſs shepherd has made it ache, can'ſt thou 
ever be ſure it is fo. Dieu m'en garde! 
faid the girl.— With reaſon , ſaid I—for if 
it is a good one, it is a pity it should be 
ſtolen : it is a little treaſure to thee , and 
gives a better air to your face, than if it 
was dreſſed out with pearls. , 

The young girl liſtened with a ſubmiſhve 
attention, holding her ſattin purſe by its ri- 
band in her hand all the time.—lt is a very 


>, 


{mall one, ſaid I, taking hold of the bottom 
of it—she held it towards me—and there is 
very little in it, my dear, faid I ; but be 
but as good as thou art handſome, and 
heaven will fill it. I had a parcel of crowns 
in my hand to pay for Shakeſpeare ; and, as 
she had let go the purſe intirely , I put'a 
ſingle one in; and Fus up the riband in a 
bow-knot , returned it to her. _ 

The young girl made me more an hum- 
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ple courteſy than a low one —it was one 


of thoſe quiet, thankful ſinkings, where the 
ſpirit bows itſelf down — the body does no 
more than tell it, I never gave a girl a crown 
in my life which gave me the half pleaſure. 

My advice, my dear, would not haye 
been worth a pin to you, {aid T, if I had 
not given this along with it : but now , when 
you ſee the crown, you will remember ijt 
go do not, my dear, lay it out in ribands. 
Upon my word, Sir, ſaid the girl, earneſt. 
ly, i am incapable——in faying Which, as 
is uſual in little bargains of honour, she 
gave me her hand .—En verite, Monſieur,” je 
mettrai cet argent d part, ſaid she. I 
When a virtuous convention is made be- 
twixt man and woman, it ſanctifies their moſt 
private walks : ſo notwithſtanding it was 
dusky , yet, as both our roads lay the ſame 
way, we made no ſcruple of * * along 
the Quai de Conti together. | 


| She made me a ſecond courteſy in ſetting 
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off, and before we got twenty yards from 
the door, as if she had not done enough 
before, she made a ſort of a little ſtop, to 
tell me again—she thanked me. | 
It was a ſmall tribute, I told her, which 
1 could not avoid paying to virtue, and 
would not be miſtaken in the perſon I had 
been rendering it to. for the world—but I 
ſee innocence, my dear, in your face—and 


foul befal the man who ever lays a ſhare 


in its way ! 

The girl ſeemed affected ſome way or 
other with what I ſaid she gave a low ſigh 
I found I was not impowered to inquire 


at all after it—ſo ſaid nothing more till I 


got to. the corner of the Rue de Nevers, 


Where we were to part. 


— But is this the way, my dear, ſaid I, 


to the hotel de Modene ? she told me it 


was—or , that I might go by the Rue de 
Guenegaud, which was the next turn— 

Then f will go, my dear, by the Rue de 
Gueriegand, 0 T, for two reaſons; firſt 
I shall pleaſe myſelf, and next I shall give 
you the protection of my company as far 
on your way as I can. The girl was fen- 
ſible I was civil—and ſaid she wished the 
hotel de Modene was in the Rue des Sts. 
Peres.— Tou live there? ſaid I.—She told 
me she was fille de chambre to Madame R.. 
—CGood God! ſald 1, it is the very lady 
for whom I have brought a letter from 
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Amiens—The girl told me, that Madame 


R. . . ., she believed, expected a ſtranger 
with a letter, and was impatient to ſee him 
—ſo I defired the girl to preſent my com- 
pliments to Madame R.. ., and ſay I would 
certainly wait upon her in the morning. 
We ſtood ail at the corner of the Rue de 
Nevers whilſt this paſſed We then ſtop- 
ped a moment whilſt she diſpoſed of her 
Egarcmens du Caur , &c. more commodiouſly 
than carrying them in her hand—they-were 


two volumes; ſo I held the ſecond for her, 


whilſt she put the firſt into her pocket ; and 


then she held her pocket, and I put in the 


N after it. | | 7 

It is ſweet to feel by what fine-ſpun 
threads our affections are drawn together. 
Mee ſet off afresh , and as she took her 
third ſtep ; the girl put her hand within my 


arm—l was juſt bidding her but she did it 


of herſelf, with that undeliberating fimpli- 
city, which shewed it was out of her head 
that she had never ſeen me before. For-my 


own part, I felt the conviction of conſan- 
guinity ſo Rcongly „ that I could not he 
to 


turning half roun look in her face, 


ſee if I could trace out any thing in it of 


a family likeneſs— Tut l ſaid I, are we not 
all relations? | 


When we arrived at the _—_— up of 
to bid 


the Rue de Guenegaud , I ſtopp 


Her adieu for good and all: the girl 2 N 
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thank me again for my company and kind- 
neſs—She bid me adieu_twice—l repeated 
it as often; and ſo cordial was the parting 
between us, that had it happened any where 
elſe, I am not ſure but I should have ſign- 
ed. it with a kiſs of charity, as warm 
and holy as an apoſtle, 


But in Paris, as none kiſs each other but 


bu wa. the men—d did, what amounted to the ſame 


.thing—l bid God bleſs her. 
THE PASSPORT. 
P ARIS. 


| N HEN I got home to my hötel, La Fleur 
told me I had been inquired after by the 
Lieutenant de Police The deuce take it! ſaid 
II know the reaſon. It is time the reader 
should know it, for in the order of things in 
which it happened, it was omitted; not that 
it was out of my head, but that, had I told 
it then, it might have been forgot now—and 
now 1s the time I want it. 1445 ü 
I had left London with ſo much precipi- 
tation, that it never entered my mind that 
we were at war with France, and had reach- 
ed Dover, and looked through my glaſs 
at the hills beyond Boulogne, before the 
idea preſented itſelf; and with this in its train, 
that there was no getting there without a 
aſſport. Go but to the end of a ſtreet, I 


haves mortal averſion for returning back no 
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wiſer than I ſet out; and as this was one of 
the greateſt efforts I had ever made for 
knowledge, I could leſs bear the thoughts of 
it: ſo hearing the Count de * had hired 
the packet, J begged he would take me in 
his ſuite. The Count had ſome little know- 
ledge of me , ſo made little 'or no difh- 
culty-—only ſaid , his inclination to ſerve me 
could reach no farther than Calais ; as he was 
to return by way of Bruſſels to Paris: how- 
ever, when I had once paſſed there, I might 
et to Paris. without interruption; but that in 
Paris 1 muſt make friends, and shift for my- 
ſel. Let me go to Paris, Monſieur le Comte, 
faid I—and I shall do very well. So I embark- 
ed, and never thought more of the matter. 
When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant 
de Police had been inquiring after me— the 
thing inſtantly tecurred—and by the time 
La Fleur had well told me, the maſter of 
the hotel came into my room to tell me 
the ſame thing, with this addition to it 
that my paſſport had been particular asked 
after: the maſter of the hõtel concluded with 
OY „he hoped I had one Not I, faith! 
The maſter of the hotel retired three ſteps 
from me, as from an infected petfon , as 1 
declared this and poor La Fleur advanced 
three ſteps towards me, and with that fort 
of moyement which a good ſoul makes to 
ſuccour a diſtreſſed one the fellow won my 
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heart by. it; and from that ſingle trait, I 
knew his character as perfectly, and could 
rely upon it as firmly, as if he had ſerved 

me with fideliy for ſeven years. : 
Ml.onſeigneur ! cried the maſter of the hö- 
tel—but recollecting himſelf as he made the 
exclamation, he inſtantly changed the tone 
of it—If Monſieur, ſaid he, has not a paſſ- 
port, (apparemment) in all likelihood}, he has 
friends in Paris who can procure him one. 
Not that I know of, quoth I with an 
air of indifference— Then certes, replied he, 
you will be ſent to the Baſtille or the Cha- 
telet, au moins. Poo ! ſaid I, the king of 
France is a good-natured- foul—he will hurt 


no body. Cela rempeche pas, ſaid he - you 


will certainly be ſent to the Baſtille to-mor- 
row morning—But I have taken your lodg- 
ings for a month, anſwered I, and 1 will 
not quit them a day before the time, 
for all the kings of France in the world. La 
Fleur whiſpered in-my ear , that no body 
could oppoſe the king of France. - 
Pardt ! {aid my hoſt , ces Meſſieurs Anglots 
ſont des gens tres-extraordinaires—and having 
both ſaid and {worn it—he went out. 


THE PASSPORT. 
THE HOTEL Ar PARIS. 
[:covrn not find in my heart to torture 


La Fleur's with a ſerious look upon the _ 
. jet 


| | | 4s | 
jet of my embaraſſment , which was the 
reaſon I had treated it ſo cavalierly : and 
to shew him how light it lay upon my 
mind, I dropt the ſubject entirely; and whilſt 
he waited upon me at ſupper, talked to him 
with more than uſual gaiety_ about Paris, 
and of the opera comique. La Fleur had been 
there himſelf, and had followed me thro“ 
the ſtreets as far as the bookſeller's shop; 
but ſeeing me come out with the young 
fille de chambre, and that we walked down 
the Quai de Conti together, La Fleur deem- 
ed it unneceſſary to follow me a ſtep fur- 
ther—ſo making his own reflections upon it, 
he took a shorter cut—and got to the h6tel 
in time to be informed of the affair of the 
Police againſt my arrival. I 
As ſoon as the honeſt creature had taken 
away, and gone down to ſup himſelf, I 
then began to think a little ſeriouſly about 
my ſituation.— 2 | 
And here, I know, Eugenius, thou 
wilt ſmile at the remembrance of a short 
dialogue which paſſed betwixt ns 'the mo- 
ment I was going to ſet out muſt tell it 
here. | | 
Eugenius , knowing that-I was as little 
ſubje& to be overburthened with money as 
— 700 had drawn me aſide to interrogate 
me how much I had taken care for; upon 
telling him the exact ſum , Eugenius shook 
his head, and ſaid it would not - ; ſo pull 
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ed out his purſe in order to empty it into 
mine.-] have enough in conſcience , Eu- 
genius, ſaid I.—Indeed,, Yorick , you have 
not, replied Eugenius—I know France and 
Italy better than you. —But you do not 
conſider, Eugenius, ſaid I, 3 his of- 
fer, that before I have been three days in 
Paris, I shall take care to ſay or do ſome- 
thing or other for which 1 shall get clap- 
aa up into the Baſtille, and that I shall live 
ere a couple of months intirely at the 
king of France's expence—l beg pardon, ſaid 
Eugenius, drily : really Fhad forgot that re- 
ſource. | 
Now the event I treated gaily came ſe- 
riouſly to my door. : 

Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philoſophy, 
or pertinacity— or what is it in me, that, 
after all, when La Fleur had gone down 
ſtairs, and I was quite alone, that I could 
not bring down my mind to think of it 
otherwiſe than I had then ſpoken of it to 
Eugenius ? | 7 
 —And as for the Baſtille ! the terror is in 
the word. —Make the moſt of it you can, 
faid I to myſelf, the Baſtille is but another 
word for a tower, and a tower is but ano- 
ther word for a houſe you cannot get out 
of—Mercy on the gouty ! for they are in 
it twice a year—but with nine livres a day, 
and pen, and ink, and paper, and patience, 
albeit a man cannot get out, he may do 
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very well within—at leaſt for a month or | 


ſix weeks; at the end of which, if he is a 


harmleſs fellow, his innocence appears , 


and he comes out a better and wiſer man 


than he went in. 
I had ſome occaſion (I forgot what) to 
ſtep into the court-yard , as I ſettled this ac- 


count, and remember I walked down ſtairs 


in no. ſmall triumph with the conceit of 
reaſoning—Beshrew the ſombre pencil! ſaid 
I vauntingly—for I envy not its powers, 


which paints the evils of life with ſo hard 


and deadly a' colouring. The mind fits ter- 
rified at the objects she has magnified her- 
ſelf, and blackened: reduce them to their 


proper ſize and hue, she overlooks them 
It is true, ſaid I, correcting the propoſt- 


- tion—the Baſtille is not an evil to be deſpiſ- 


ed—but ſtrip it of its towers—fill up the 
foſle—unbarricade the doors-—call it ſimply 


. a confinement, and ſuppoſe it is ſome ty- 
rant of a diſtemper—and not of a man which 


holds you in it—the evil vanishes;, and you 


bear the other half without complaint. 
J was interrupted in the hey-day of this. . 


ſoliloquy , with a voice which I took to 


be of a child, which complained & it could 
not 
the paſſage, and ſeeing neither man, wo- 
man, or child, I went out without further 


t out „. —1 looked up and down 


attention. | 


In my return back rough the paſſage, 
| 2 


i 
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I heard the ſame words repeated twice over; 
and looking up, I ſaw it was a ſtarlin hung 


in a little cage.— I can't get out—l can't 


« 7 out „, ſaid the ſtarling. 
ſtood looking at the bird: and to every 
perſon who came through the paſſage it 


ran fluttering to the ſide towards which they 


approached it, with the ſame lamentation 
of its captivity—« I can't get out „, ſaid 
the ſtarling—God help thee ! ſaid I, but I 
will let thee out, coſt what it will. So I 
turned about the cage to get the do 


or; 
it was twiſted and double twiſted ſo ſalt 


with wire, there was no getting it open 


without pulling the cage to pieces -I took 


both hands to it. | 
The bird flew to. the place where I was 


attempting his deliverance ,- and _ 


his head t SE. 1 the trellis, preſſed his brea 

if impatient—l fear, poor crea- 

ture! ſaid I, I cannot ſet thee at liberty— - 

No », ſaid the ſtarling—« I can't get ou. 
lad the ſtarling. 

I vow, I never had my affeQtons more 
tenderly awakened ; or- do I remember an 
incident in my life, where the diſſipated 
ſpirits, to which my reaſon had been a 
bubble, were ſo ſuddenly called home. Me- 
chanical as the notes were, yet ſo true in 


tune to nature were they chanted, that in 
one moment they overthrew. all my ſyſte- 


matic reaſonings upon the Baſtille; and I 
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heayily walked up ſtairs, unſaying every 
word I had ſaid 4 going 3 o_ 

Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill , Sla- 
very | ſaid 1—ſtill thou art a bitter ant; 
and though thouſands in all ages have Been 


made to drink of thee, thou art no leſs 
bitter on that account lt is thou, - thrice 
ſweet and gracious Goddeſs, addreſſing my- 
ſelf to LIBERTY, whom all in public or in 
private worship, whoſe taſte is grateful, 
and ever will be fo, till NaTukE herſelf 
Shall change—no tint of words can ſpot thy 
ſnowy mantle , or chymic power turn thy 
ſceptre into iron - with thee to ſmile upon him 
as he eats his cruſt, the ſwain is happier than 
his monarch , from -whoſe court thou art 
exiled—Gracious heaven ! cried I, kneeling - 
' down upon the laſt ſtep but one in my af | 
cent——grant me but health ,, thou great 
Beſtower of it, and give me but this fair 
Goddeſs as my, companion—and shower 
down thy mitres, if it ſeems good unto on 
divine providence, upon thoſe heads whi 

are aching for them. = 


FAR CAPFT FR 
| | PARIS. 


Ta bird in his cage purſued me into my 
room; I fat down cloſe to my table, and 
leaning my head upon my hand, I began 
to figure to myſelf the miſeries of confine- 


E 3 
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ment. I was in a right frame for it, and fo I 
gave full ſcope to my imagination. 

+ I was going to begin with the millions of 
my fellow- creatures, born to no inheritance 
but ſlavery; but finding, however affecting 
the picture was, that I could not bring it 
near me, and that the multitude of ſad groups 
in it did but diſtract me 

—I took a ſingle captive, and having 
firſt shut him up in his dungeon, I then 
looked through the twilight of his grated 
door to take ſis picture. 

I beheld his body half waſted away with 
long expeQation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of ſickneſs of the heart it was 
which ariſes from hope deferred. Upon look- 
ing nearer I faw him pale and feverish: in 
thirty years the weſtern breeze had not 
once fanned his blood—he had ſeen no ſun, 
no moon in all that time nor had the voice 
of friend or kinſman breathed through his 
lattice :=his children— _ ; 

—But here my heart began to bleed 
and I was forced to go on with another 
part of the portrait. | 

He was Küng upon the ground upon a 
litile ſtraw in the furtheſt corner of his 
dungeon, which was alternately his chair and 
. bed : a little calendar of ſmall ſticks were 
laid at the head, notched all over with the 
diſmal days and nights he had paſſed there 
—he had one of theſ: little Ricks in his hand, 
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and with a ruſty nail he was etching: anos 
ther day of miſery to add-to the heap. As I 
darkened the little light he had , he lifted up 
a hopeleſs eye towards the door, then e 

it down. —shock his head, and went on 
with his work of affliction. I heard his chains 
upon his legs, as he turn his body to 
lay his little ſtick upon the bundle—He gave 
a deep ſigh—l ſaw the iron enter into his 
ſoul burſt into tears—I could not ſuſtain 
the picture of confinement which my fancy 
had drawn—l ſtarted up from my chair; 
and calling La Fleur, I bid him beſpeak me 
a remiſe , and have it ready at the door of 
the hotel by nine in the morning. 


—I will go directly, faid I, myſelf, to 
Monſieur le Duc de Choiſeul. * 

La Fleur would have put me to bed; but; 
not willing he should ſee any thing upon 
my cheeks, which would coſt the honeſt fel- 
low a heart-ach—lI told him I would go 
to bed by myſelf—and bid him go do the 


ſame. 


FHE STARLCER@ 
ROAD To VERSAILLES. 


I GOT into my remiſe the hour I promiſ- 
ed: La Fleur got up behind , and I bid the 


coachman make the beſt 'of his way to Ver- 
ſailles. a 0 


As there was nothing in =_ road, ot 
4 


* 
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rather nothing which I look for in travelling; 
I cannot fill up the blanck better than with 
a Short hiſtory. of this ſelf-ſame bird, which 
became the _ of the laſt chapter.. 


Whilſt the Honourable Mr.**** was wait- 
ing for a wind at Dover, it had been caught 
upon the cliffs before it could well fly, by 


an English lad who was his groom ; who, 


not caring to deſtroy it, had taken it in 
his breaſt into the packet—and by courſe of 
feeding it, and taking it once ty his pro- 
tection, in a day or two grew fond of it, 
and got it ſafe along with him to Paris. 
At Paris the lad had laid out a livre in a 
little cage for the ſtarling; and as he had lit- 
tle to do better the five months his maſter 
ſtaid there, he taught it, in his mother's 
tongue, the four {imple words—( and no 
more )—to which I owned myſelf ſo much its 
debtor, 

Upon his maſter's going on for Italy—the 
lad had given it to the matter of the hdtel— 
But his little ſong for liberty being in an 
unknown language at Paris=the bird had lit- 


tle or no ſtore ſet by him—ſo La Fleur 


bought both him and his cage for me for a 
bottle of Burgundy. 


In my return from Italy, I brought him 
with me to the country in whoſe language 
he had learned his notes—and telling the ſto 
of him to Lord A—Lord A begged the bird 


of mein a week, Lord A gave him to 


3 oo ow. two Sas 
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Lord B—Lord B made a preſent of him to 
Lord C—and Lord C's gentleman fold him 
to Lord D's for a shilling—Lord D gave him 
to Lord E—and ſo on—half round the alpha- 
bet—From that rank he paſſed into the lower 
houſe, and paſſed the hands of as many com- 
moners—But as all theſe wanted to get in 
and my bird wanted to get out—he had al- 
moſt as little ſtore ſet by him in London as 
in Paris. | 

It is impoſſible but many of my readers 
muſt have heard of him; and if any, by mere. 
chance, have ever ſeen him!“ beg leave to 
inform them, that that bird was my bird. 
or ſome vile copy ſet up to repreſent him. 

I have nothing further to add upon him, but 
that from that time to this, I have born this 
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poor ſtarling as he creſt to my arms. 
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—And let the heralds officers twiſt his 
neck about if they dare. 


\ 
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THE ADDRESS. 
VERSAILLES: 


1 SHOULD not like to have my ennemy take 
a view of my mind, when 1 am going to 
ask protection of any man: for which reaſon 
I generally endeavour to protect myſelf; 
but this going to Monſieur, le Duc de CP 
was an act of compulſion—had it been an 
act of choice, I should have done it, I ſup- 
poſe, like other people. | 
How many mean plans of dirty addreſs 
as I went along, did my ſervile heart form! 
I deſeryed the Baſtille for every one of 
them. | | 
Then nothing would ſerve me, when I 
got within ſight of Verſailles, but putting 
words and ſentences together, and conceiv- 
ing attitudes and tones to wreath myſelf 
into Monſieur le Duc de C****”s good gra- 
ces— This will do—ſaid I—Juſt as well, res 
torted I again, as a coat carried up to him 
by an adyenturous taylor, without taking 
his meaſure—Fool! continued I—ſee Mons 
ſieur le Duc's face firſt—obſerve hat cha- 
racter is written in it; take notice in what 
poſture he ſtands to hear you mark the turns 
and expreſſions of his body and limbs And 
for the tone — the firſt ſound which comes 
from his lips will give it you; and from all 


theſe together you will n addrels 


- Wy 
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at once upon the ſpot, which cannot diſguſt the 
Duke the ingredients are his own, and moſt 
—_ to go Los. 
ell! faid I, I wish it well over 

Coward again! as if man to man was not equal 
| n the whole ſurface of the * 
and if in the field hy not face to face in the 

cabinet too? And truſt me, Yorick , when- 
ever it is not ſo, man is falſe to himſelf; and 
betrays his own ſuccouts ten times, whete 
nature does it once. Go to the Duc de C.. 
with the Baſtille in thy looks—my life for it, 
thou wilt be ſent back to Paris in half an 
hour , with an eſcort. | 

I believe ſo, ſaid I—Thenl will go to the 
Duke, by Heaven! with all the gaiety and 
debonairneſs in the world.— 
And there you are wrong again, replied 
IL-—A heart at eaſe, Vorick, flies into no ex- 
tremes—it is ever on its centre Well! well! 
cried I, as the coachman turned in at the 
gates—l find I shall do very well: and by 
the time he had wheeled round the court, 
and brought me up to the door, I found my- 
ſelf ſo much the better for my own lecture, 
that I neither aſcended the ſteps Ike a vic- 
tim to juſtice ,, who was to part with life up- 
on the 'toymaſt ,—nor did I mount them with 
a <p and a couple of ſtrides, as I do when 
I fly up, Eliza! to thee, to meet it. 

As I entered the door of the faloon, I 
was met by-a perſon who poſhbly might be 
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the maitre d hòtel, but had more the air of 
one of the under ſecretaries, who told me 
the Duc de C.... was buſy I am utterly 
ignorant, ſaid I, of the forms of obtainin 
an audience, being an abſolute ſtranger, an 
what is worſe in the preſent conjuncture of 
affairs, being an Englishman too. —He re- 
pore , that did not increaſe the difficulty. 
made him a flight bow, and told him 1 
had ſomething of 1mportance to ſay to Mon- 
fieur le Duc. The ſecretary looked towards 
the ſtairs, as if he was about to leave me to 
carry up this account to ſome one—But 1 
muſt not miſlead you, ſaid for what I have ]. 
to ſay is of no manner of importance to Mon- 


* fieur le Duc de C.. but of great import- 


ance to myſelf. Cꝰeſt une autre affaire, replied: 
he Not at all, ſaid I, to a man off al- 
lantry.— But prey „good Sir, — 17 
when can a ſtranger hope to have acceſs f 
In not leſs than two hours, ſaid he, looking 
at his watch; The number of equipages in 
the court- yard ſeemed to :aflify this calcula- 
tion, that I could have no nearer a proſ- 
pect—and as walking backwards and for- 
wards in the ſaloon, without a ſoul to com- 
mune with, was for the time as bad as bei 
in the Baſtille itſelf, I inſtantly went wn 
to my remiſe, and bid the coachman drive 
me to the cordon bleu , which 'was the neareſt 


hotel. „ Ale 200595 
in it l ſeldom 


I think there is a fatality 
go to the place I ſet out for, 
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LE PATISSIE R. 
+ E-R8SAFEFLLES. 

Brroxz I had got half-way down the ſtreet ; 


I changed my mind: as I am at Verſailles , 
thought I , I might as well take a view of 
the town ; ſo [pulled the cord, and or- 
dered the coachman to driye round ſome of 
the 2 ſtreets—I ſuppoſe the town is 
not very large, ſaid I. The coachman beg- 
ged pardon for ſetting me right, and told me it 
was very ſuperb, and that numbers of the 
firſt dukes and marquiſes and counts had hd- 
tels— The count de B...., of whom the 
bookſeller at the Quai de Conti had ſpoke ſo 
handſomely the night before, came inſtantly 
into my mind—And why should I not FO, 
thought I, to the Count de B..., who 
ſo high an idea of English books, and Eng- 
lieh men —and tell him my ſtory ? ſo I chang- 
ed my mind a ſecond time—In truth it was 
the third: for I had intended that day for 
Madame R.., in the Rue des Sts. Peres, and 
had devoutly ſent her word by her fille de 
clambre that I would aſſuredly wait upon her 
but I am governed by circumſtances I can- 
not govern them; ſo ſeeing a man ſtanding 
with a basket on the other ſide of the ſtreet, 
as if he had ſomething to ſell , I bid La Fleur 
o up to him, and inquire for the Count's 
: | otel, . ; 
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La Fleur returned a little pale; and told 
me it was a Chevalier de St. Louis ſelling 
ates —[t is impoſſible, La Fleur! faid I.—La 
Fleur could no more account for the pheno- . 
menon than myſelf ; but perſiſted in his ſtory: 
he had ſeen the croix ſet in gold, with its red 
riband , he ſaid, tied to his button-hole— | 
and had looked into the basket and ſeen 
the pates which the Chevalier was ſelling ; 
ſo could not be miſtaken in that. 

Such a reverſe in à man's life awakens 
a. better principle than curioſity : I could not 
help looking for ſome time at him, as I fat 
in the remiſe—the more I looked at him, his 
croix and his basket, the ſtronger they wove 
themſelyes into my brain—T got out of the 
remiſe and went towards him. 
He was begirt with a clean linen aprbn 
which fell below his knees, and with a ſort. 
of a bib that went half-way up his breaſt; 
upon the top of. this , but a little below the 
hem , hung his croix, His basket of little 
pates was covered over with a white damask. 
napkin ; another of the ſame kind was ſpread 
at the bottom; and there was a look of pro- 
pret: and neatneſs throughout, that one 
might have. bought his pater of him, as 
much from appetite as ſentiment. AMA 
He made an offer of them to neither; but 
ſtood ſtill with them at the corner of a hotel, 
for thoſe to buy who choſe it, without oli; 
citation. | | Lb gk 
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He was .abont forty-eight—of a ſedate 


look, ſomething approaching to gravity. I 


did not wonder.—l went up rather to the 


basket than him, and having lifted up the 
_ napkin , and taken one of his pates into my 


hand—l begged he would explain the appear- 
ance which affected me. | f 

He told me in a few words, that the beſt 
part of his life had paſſed in the ſervice, in 
which , after ſpending a ſmall patrimony, 
he had obtained a company and the croix 
with it ; but that at the. concluſion of the 
laſt peace, his regiment being reformed , 


and the whole corps, with thoſe of ſome 


other regiments , left without any proviſion 
he found himſelf in a wide world, without 


friends, without a livre—and indeed, ſaid he, 


without any thing but this ( pointing , as 
he ſaid it, to his croix )—The poor Chevalier 
won my pity , and he finished the ſcene” 
with winning my eſteem too. | 
The King, he ſaid, was the moſt gene- 
rous of princes, but his generoſity could 
neither relieye or reward every one, and 
it was only his misfortune to be _— 
the number. He had a little wife, he ſaid, 
whom he loyed, who did the Leet and 
added, he felt no dishonour in defending her 
and himſelf from want in this way —unleſs 
Providence had offered him a better. 
It would be wicked to with-hold a plea- 


ſure from the good, in paſſing over What 
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happened to this poor Chevalier of-St. Louis 


about nine months after. 


It ſeems he uſually took his ſtand: near 


the iron gates which lead up to the palace; 


and as his croix had caught the eyes of num- 
bers, numbers had made the ſame inquiry 
which I had done—He had told the fame 
ſtory, and always with ſo much mode 
and good ſenſe , that it had reached at laſt 
the King's ears—who hearing the Cheva- 
lier had been a. gallant officer, and reſ- 

ected by the whole regiment as a man of 
3 and integrity —he broke up his little 
trade by a penſion of fifteen hundred livres 
a year. An 

As I have told this to pleaſe the reader, I 

beg he will allow me to relate another, out 
of its order, to pleaſe myſelf—the two ſtories” 
reflect light upon each other—and it is a pity 
they should be parted, 25 


RENNES. 2 


W ev ſtates and empires have their pes 
riods of declenſion, and feel in their turns 
what diſtreſs and poverty is—l ſtop not to 
tell the cauſes which gradually brought the 
houſe dE... . in Britanny into decay. The 
Marquis dE. ... had fought up againſt his 
condition with great firmneſs ; wishing to 
preſerye , and fall shew to the world ſome 
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little fragments of what his anceſtors had 
been—their indiſcretions had put it out of 
his power. There was enough left «for the 
little exigencies of obſcurity—But he had 
two boys who looked up to him fon /ight—he 
ts wa they deſerved it. He had- tried his 


ſword —it could not open the way—the mount- 
ing was too expenſive—and ſimple cecono- 
my was not a match for it—there was no 
reſource but commerce. 


In any other province in France, faye * 


—_— , this was ſmiting the root for ever 
of the little tree his pride and affection wish- 


ed to ſee re-bloſſom—But in Britanny , there 


being a proviſion for this, he availed himſelf 


of it; and taking an occaſion when the ſtates 


were aſſembled at Rennes, the Marquis, at- 
tended with his two ſons , entered the court; 
and having pleaded the right of an ancient 


law of the duchy , which , though ſeldom 


claimed, he ſaid , was no leſs in force, he 
took his ſword from his fide—Here—ſaid he 
—take it; and be truſty guardians of it, till 
better times put me in condition to reclaim it. 
The Preſident accepted the Marquis's fword 


eue ſtayed a few minutes to ſee it depoſited 


in the archives of the houſe—and departed. 
The Marquis and his whole family em- 
barked the next day for Martinico , and in 
about nineteen or twenty years of ſucceſsful 
application to buſineſs , with ſome unlooked 


for bequeſts from diſtant branches of his houſe, 


d 
f 
e 


whole family : he parry his lady—his 
1 
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—returned home to reclaim his nobility and 
to ſupport it. | : 

It was an incident of good fortune which 
will never happen to any traveller, but a 
{2ntimental one, that I ould be at Rennes 
at the very time of this ſolemn requiſition ; 
I call it folemn—it was ſo to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his 


eldeſt ſon ſupported his ſiſter, and his young- 
eſt Was at the other extreme of the line next 
his mother—he put his handkerchief to his 
face twice. | X | 

There was a dead ſilence. When the Mar- 
quis had approached within ſix paces of the 
tribunal, he gave the Marchioneſs to his young- 
eſt ſon , ind advancing three ſteps before his 
family—he reclaimed his ſword—His ſword 
was given him, and the moment he got it 
into his hand , he drew it almoſt out of the 
ſcabbard—it was the shining face of a friend 
he had once given up—he looked attentively 
along it, beginning at the. hilt , as if to ſee 
whether it was the ſame—when obſerving 
a little ruſt which it had contracted near 
the 2 „he brought it near his eye, and 
bending his head down over it—l think 11 
ſaw a tear fall upon the place: I could not | 
be deceived by what followed. "7 

« I shall find, faid he, ſome other way. 
„to get it off -». 8 

When the Marquis had faid this, he re- 
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turned his ſword into its ſcabbard , made A 
bow to-the guardians of it—and, with his 


wife and daughter, and his two ſons following 
him, walked out: | 


O how I envied him his feelings 
"THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES. 


I FOUND no difficulty in getting admittance 
to Monſieur le Count 5 The ſet of 
Shakeſpeare was laid upon the table, and he 
was tumbling them over. I walked up cloſe 
to the table, and giving firſt ſuch a . 

the books as to make him conceive I knew 


what they were -I told him I had come with- 


out any one to preſent me, knowing 1 
Should meet with a friend in his apartment , 


who, I truſted, would do it for me—it is 


my countryman the great Shakeſpeare , ſaid 


I, pointing to his works—& ayez la bonte , 


mon cher ami, apoſtrophizing his ſpirit , added 
I, de me faire cet honneur-la.,— 

The Count ſmiled at the ſingularity of the 
introduction ; and ſeeing I looked a little 
pale and ſickly , inſiſted upon my taking an 
arm-chair : ſo I fat down; and to ſave him 
conjectures upon a viſit ſo out of all rule, I 

told him ſimply of the incident in the book- 


ſeller's shop, and how that had impelled 


me rather to go to him with the ſtory of a lit- 
tle embarraſſment I was under , than to any 


ook at 
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other man in France—And what is your em- 
barraſſment ? let me hear it, ſaid the Count. 
So I told him the ſtory juſt as I have told it 
the reader, 7 TS 
—And the maſter of my hotel , ſaid I, as 
I concluded it, will needs have it, Monſieur 
le Count, that I should be ſent to the Baſtille 
— but I have no apprehenſions, continued 
I—for in falling into the hands of the moſt 
1 N people in the world, and being con- 
cious I was a true man, and not come to 
if 455 nakedneſs of the land, I ſcarce thought 
-F aid at' their mercy. It does not fuit the 
allantry of the French, Monſieur le Count, 
aid I, to shew it againſt invalids. T7 UH. 
An animated blush came into the Count de 
B....'s cheeks, as I ſpoke this —Ne craignez 
rien Do not fear, faid he Indeed I do not, 
replied I again—beſides, continued I, a little 
ſportingly I have come laughing all the wa 
rom London to Paris, au [ 0 not ck 
Monſieur le Duc de Choiſeul is ſuch an ene- 
my to mirth, as to ſend me back crying for 
my pains. 1 4 
| plication to you, Monſieur le Count 
de... ie him a low bow) is to defire 
he will not. 87 ie 


The Count heard me with great good-na- 
ture, or I had not ſaid half as much and once 
or twice ſaid . Ceſt bien dit. So I reſted my 
cauſe there - and determined to ſay no more 
about it. 3288 Pn | 


. 
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The Count led the diſcourſe : we talked of 
indifferent things —of books, and politics, 
and men—and then of women — God bleſs 


them all ! ſaid I., after much diſcourſe about 


, 
' 


them—there 1s not a man upon earth who 
loves them ſo much as I do: after all the foi- 
bles I have ſeen, and all the ſatires I have 


read againſt them, ſtill I love them, being 


f 


firmly perſuaded , that a man, who has not 
a ſort of an affection for the whole ſex, is 
incapable of ever loving a ſingle one as he 


\ ought. 


c 


% 


He bien ! Monſieur P Anglois , ſaid the 
Count , gaily—You are not come to ſpy the 
nakednels of the land—lI believe you-—nt en- 
core, I dare ſay , that of our women—But 


55 me to conjecture—if, par haſard, they 


ell into 45 way. that the proſpect would 


not affect vou. 


I have Na within me which cannot 


# 


- 


o 


ing at the idea he had excited in me 


Hear the shock of the leaſt indecent inſinua- 
tion: in the ſportability of chit- chat, I have 
often endeayoured to conquer it, and, with 
infinite pain, have eee a thouſand things 
to a dozen of the ſex together — the leaſt of 
which I could not venture to a ſingle one, 


to gain heaven. | 


xcuſe me, Monſieur le Comte, ſaid I 
—as for the nakedneſs of your land, if I ſaw 
it, I should caſt my eyes over it with tears 
in them and for that of your women ons 

I am 


8 
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ſo evangelical in this, and have ſuch a fel- 
low-feel:ng for whatever is weak about them,, 
that I would cover it with a garment, if 1 
knew how to throw it on—But I could wish, 
continued I , to ſpy-*the nakedneſs of their 
hearts, and thro' the different diſguiſes of 
cuſtoms , climates , and religion, find out 
what is good in them, to fashion my own 
by—and therefore am I come. 84 

It is for this reaſon , Monſieur le Comte, 
continued I, that 1 have not ſeen the Palais 
Royal—nor the Luxembourg—nor the Facade 
of the Louvre—nor have attempted to {well 
the catalogues we have of piQures, ſtatues, 
and churches—l conceive every fair being as 
a temple, and would rather enter in, and 


ſee the original drawings and looſe sket- 
ches hung up in it, than the transfiguration 


f Raphael itſelf. 

The thirſt of this, continued I, as impa- 
tient as that which inflames the breaſt of the 
connoiſſeur , has led me from my on home 
into France—and from France will lead me 
through Italy—it is a quiet journey of the 


heart in purſuit of NATURE, and thoſe affec- 


tions which ariſe- out of her, which make us 


love each other —and the world, better than 


we do. E n. :\\ag 
The Count ſaid a great many civil things 
to me upon the occaſion; and added very 
22 „ how much he ſtood obliged th 
hakeſpeare for making me known, to lum 


* 
- 
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But, 4 propos, ſaid he—Shakeſpeare is full 
of great things — He forgot a ſmall punctilio 
of announcing your name—it puts you un- 
der a neceſſity of doing it yourſelf. 


THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES _ 


Tas is not a more perplexing affair in 


| life to me, than to ſet about telling any one 


who I am for there is ſcarce any body I 
cannot give a better account of than of my- 


ſelf; and J have often wished I could do it i 
a ſingle word—and have an end of it. It was 


the only time and occaſion in my life, I 
could accomplish this to any purpoſe—for 


"Shakeſpeare lying upon the table, and recol- 
lecting I was in bis books , 1 took up Ham- 


let, and turning immediately to the grave 


diggers ſcene in the fifth act, I laid my fin- 
pu upon YORICK , and , advancing the 
k to the Count, with my finger all the 


way over the name—Me voict ! faid I. 


ow , whether the idea of poor Yorick's - 


skull was put out of the Count's mind, b 
the reality of my own, or by what magic 
he: could drop a period of ſeven or eight 


hundred years, makes nothing in this ac- | 


count—it is certain the French conceive bet- 
ter than _ combine—l wonder at nothin 
in this world, and the leſs at this; inaſmuc 
as one of the firſt of our own church, for 
whoſe 


* 
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whoſe candour and paternal ſentiments I 
have the higheſt veneration, fell inte theſame 
miſtake in the very ſame caſe—« He could 
vy not bear, he ſaid, to look into ſermons 
» wrote by the king of Denmark's jeſter „. 
Good, my lord! ſaid I—but there are two 
Yoricks, The Yorick your lordship thinks 
of, has been dead and buried eight hundred 
years ago; he flonmished in Horwendillus's 
court—the other Yorick is myſelf, who have 
flourished, my lord, in no court—H- hook 
his head—Good God ! ſaid I, you might as 
well confound Alexander the Great, with 
Alexander the Copperſmith , my lord—It was 
all one, he replied — | 

If Alexander king of Macedon could 
have tranſlated your lordship , ſaid I—l am 
ſure your lordsh'p would not have faid fo. 

The poor Count de B..., fell but into 
the lame error > 2 
Et Monſieur eſt-'! Yorick ? cried the 
Count.—/Je le ſu's, ſaid I. Vout -A 
mot qui ai Phonneur de vous parler, Monſieur 
le Comte Mſon Dieu! ſaid he, embracing 
me—ous étes Yorick ! 

The Count inſtantly put the Shakeſpeare 
info his pocket—and left me alone in his 
room. 
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THE PASSPORT, 
VERSAILLES. 


| I couLD not conceive why the Count de 

B.. .. had gone ſo abruptly oft of the 
room, any more than 1 could conceive why 
he had put the Shakeſpeare into his pocket— 
| Myſteries which muſt explain themſelves, are not 
worth the loſs of time which a conjecture about 
them takes up: it was better to read Shake- 
ſpeare; ſo taking up « Much ado about No- 
thing v, I tranſported myſelf inſtantly from 
the chair I fat in to Meſſina in Sicily, and 
got ſo buſy with Don Pedro, and Benedict, 
and Beatrice, that I thought not of Ver- 
failles, the Count, or the paſſport. 

Sweet pliability of man's ſpirit , that can 
at once furrender itſelf to illuſions, which 
cheat expeQation and ſorrow of their weary 
moments !\—Long—long ſince had ye number- 
ed out my days, had I not trod fo 3 a part 
of them upon this enchanted ground: when my 
way is too rough for my feet, or too ſtee 
for my ſtrength, I get oft it, to ſome ſmoot 
velvet path which fancy has ſcattered oyer 
with roſe-buds of delights; and having taken 
a few turns in it, come, back ſtrengthened 
and refreshed When evils preſs fore upon 
me, and there is no retreat from them in 
this world, then I take a new courſe—T 
leave it—and as I have a clearer idea of the 
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Elyſian fields than I have of heaven, I force 
myſelf 5 like Eneas, into them — l fee him 


meet the penſtive shade of his forſaken Dido 
—and wish to recognize it—l ſee the injured 
ſpirit wave her head, and turn. off filent 
foul the author of her miſeries and dif- 
honours—l loſe the feelings for myſelf in her's 
—and in thoſe affections which were wont to 
make me mourn for her when I was at ſchool. 
Surely this is not walking in a vain. shadow 
nor tes man 1 2 * himſelf in vain by . 
he oftener does ſo in truſting the iſſue of his 
commotions to reaſon only.—l can ſafely ſay 
for myſelf, I was never able to conquer any 
one ſingle bad ſenſation in my heart ſo deei- 
ſively , as by beating up as faſt as I could 
for ſome kindly and gentle ſenſation , to 
fight it upon its own ground. 
When 1 had got to the end 6f the third 
act, the Count de B.. .. entered, with my 
aſſport in his hand. Monf. le Duc de C.. 
Fred the Count, is as good a prophet, 1 
dare fay, as he is a ſtateſman—Un homme gut 
rit, ſaid the Duke, ne ſera jamais dingeretx. 
Had it been for any one but the King's 
jeſter, added the Couut, I could not have 
t it theſe two hours. Pardonneg- moi, 
Mon le Comte, ſaid [Tam not the kings 
jeſter—But you are Yorick?—Yes.—Et vo 
plaiſante; A anſwered , indeed T did Jeft— 
ut was not paid for it=it was entirely at 
my own expence. „anne * Ine 
A: - 
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We have no jeſter at court, Monſ. le 
Comte, ſaid 1; the laſt we had was in the 
licentious reign of Charles II.—ſince which 
time, ours manners have been ſo graduall 
refining , that our court at preſent is ſo fall | 
of patriots, who wish for nothing but the 
honours and wealth of their' country—and 
our ladies are all fo chaſte, fo ſpotleſs, fo 

ood , ſo. devout—there is nothing for a 
*2ſter to make a jeſt of— | fr 
Vioild un perſifflage ! cried the Count. 


THE PASSPOR CT. 
FERSAILLES. 


As the paſſport was directed to all lieute- 
nant governors, governors and commandants 
of cities, generals of armies, juſticiaries , and 
all officers of juſtice, to let Mr. Yorick , the 
king's jeſter, and his baggage, travel quietly 
along—l own the triumph of obtaining the 
N was not a little tarnished by the 

gure I cut in it—but there is nothing un- 
mixed in this world; and ſome of the graveſt 
of our divines have carried it ſo far as to 
affirm , that enjoyment itſelf was attended 
even with a figh—and that the greateſt they 
Knew. of, terminated , in a general way, in 
little better than a convulſion. 

I remember the grave and learned Be- 
voriskius, in his commentary upon the ge- 


nerations from Adam, very naturally breaks 
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off in the middle of a note, to give an account 
to the world of a couple of ſparrows upon the 
out- edge of his window, which had incommod- 
ed him all the time he wrote, and at laſt had 
entirely taken him off from his genealogy.” 

—lt is ſtrange ! writes Beyoriskins ; bat the 
facts are certain, for I have had the curioſity * 
to mark them down one by one with my pen 
but the cock-ſparrow , during the little time 
that I could have finished the other half of 
this note, has actually interrupted me wich 
the reiteration of his careſſes three · and· twenty 
times and a half. : 

How merciful , adds Beyoriskius , is heaven 
to his creatures | 

IIl- fated Vorick ! that the graveſt of thy 
brethren should be able to write that to the 
world, which ſtains thy face with crimſon, 
to copy in even thy lady. wn 

But this is nothing to my travels 580 I 
twice - twice beg pardon for it. 9 


C HAHA RA. CTT. 
VERSAILLES. 


Anv how do you find the French? ſaid 
the Count de B.. . ., after he had given me 
the paſſport. | CO 

he reader may ſuppoſe , that after ſo 
obliging a proof of courteſy , I could not 
be at a loſs to ſay ſomething handſome to the 


inquiry. 
"1 
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Mais paſſe pour cela—8 frankly ;. 
ſaid he; 14 755 kind all the — _ 
French, which the world give us the honour 
of ?—T had found every thing, I ſaid , which 
confirmed it Vraiment, ſaid the Cqunt ,—les 
Frangois e To an exceſs, replied J. 

The Count took notice of the word exceſs ; 
and would have it I meant more than I ſaid. 


1 defended: myſelf a long time, as well as I 


could, againſt it—he inſiſted I had a reſerve, 
and that I would fpeak my opinion frankly. 
I believe, Monſieur le Comte, ſaid I, that 


man has a certain compaſs , as well as an 


inſtrument ; and that the ſocial and other calls 


have occaſion by turns for every key in 
him ; ſo that if you begin a note too high or 


too low, there muſt be a want either in the 


upper or under part, to fill up the ſyſtem of 
harmony—T he Count de B. . did not un- 
derſtand muſic, ſo deſired me to explain it 


- ſome other way. A polished nation, my dear 


Count, ſaid I, makes every one its debtor; 


and beſides, urbanity itſelf, like the fair ſex 


has ſo many charms , it goes againſt the heart 
to ſay it can do ill; and yet, I believe, there 
is but a certain line of perfection, that man, 
take him all together, is empowered to arrive 
at—if he gets beyond, he rather exchanges 
qualities, than gets them. I muſt not preſume 
to ſay, how far this has affected the French 


in the ſubject we are ſpeaking o- but should 


it ever be t he caſe of the English, in the pro» 


— 


reſs of their reſinements, to arrive at the 
ſame polish which diſtinguishes the French, 
if we did not loſe the politeſſe de cœur, which 
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* 
41 


inclines men more to humane actions, than 


courteous ones—we. should at leaſt loſe that 
diſtin& variety and originality of character, 
which diſtinguishes them, not only from 
each other , = from all the world beſides. 

I had a few King William's 3 as 
ſmooth as glaſs in my pocket: and foreſeeing 


they would be of uſe in the illuftration of my 


hypotheſis , I had got them' into my hand , 
when I had proceeded ſo far, -#- 

See, Monſieur le Comte, ſaid I, —_ up,; 
and laying them before him upon the table 
by jingling and rubbing one againſt another 
for ſeventy yeats together in one body's poc- 
ket or another's , they are become ſo much 
alike , you can ſcarce diſtinguish one shilling 
from another. | 

The English, like ancient medals , ke 
more apart, and paſſing but fe people's hands, 
preſerve the firſt sharpneſſes which the fine 
hand of nature has giyen them—they are not 
ſo 23 to l 0 „in return, the legend 
is 
whoſe image and ſuperſcription they bear 
But the French, Monſ. le Comte, added I, 
wishing to ſoften what I had ſaid, have ſo 
many excellencies, they can the better ſpare 
this—they area loyal, a gallant, a gene- 
rous, an ingenious , and * temper'd 

Wo F- 3 


o vilible , that, at the firſt look, you lee 
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people as is under heaven—if they have 4 
fault — they are too ſertous. T: 
* Mon Dieu cried the Count, rifing out of 
"his chair. 
Mais vous plaiſante; , ſaid he, corteQting his 
exclamation.— I laid my hand upon my breaſt, 
and with earneſt gravity aſſured him, it was 
my moſt ſettled opinion. | | 

The Count ſaid he was mortified , he 
could not ſtay to hear wy reaſons , being 
engaged to go that moment to dine with the 

uc de C. | 

But if it is not too far to come to Verſailles 
to eat your ſoup with me, I beg, before you 
leave France, I may have the pleaſure of 
knowing you retract your opinion—or , in 
what manner you ſupport it.— But if you do 
fupport it, Monſ. I Anglois, ſaid he, you 
muſt do it with all your powers, becauſe you 
have the whole world againſt you. —I promiſ- 
ed the Count I would do myſelf the honour 
of dining with him before I ſet out for Italy 
ſo took my leave. | 


THE TEMPTATION. 
1M RES. 


Wu EN I alighted at the hotel, the porter 
told me a young woman with a band-box 
had been that moment inquiring for me, 
do not know, faid the porter, whether she 
is gone away or no. I took the key of my 


%. 
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chamber of him, and went up ſtairs; and when 
I had got within ten ſteps of the top of the 
landing before my door, I met her coming 
eaſily down. - - | | 

It was the fair fille de chambre I had walk- 
ed along the Quai de Conti with: Madame 
de R.... had ſent her upon ſome commiſ- 
ſions to a marchande de modes , within a ſtep 
or two of the hotel de Modene-; and as I had 
failed in waiting upon her, had bid her inquire 
if I had left Paris; and if ſo, whether I had 
not left a letter addreſſed to her. b 

As the fair fille de chambre was ſo near my 
door, she returned back, and went into the 
room with me for a moment or two, whilſt 
I wrote a card. | 1 
It was a fine ſtill evening, in the latter 
end of the month of May the crimſon 
window curtains (which were of the ſame 
colour of thoſe of the bed) were drawn 
cloſe—the ſun was ſetting, and reflected 
through them ſo warm a tint into the fair 
fille de chambre's face I thought she blushed 
— the idea of it made me blush alſo—we 
were quite alone; and that ſuperinduced a 
ſecond blush , before the firſt could get off. 

There is a-ſort of a pleaſing halt-guilty 
blush, where the blood is more in fault than the 
man—it is ſent impetuous from the heart, 
and virtue flies after it—not to call it back, 
but to make the ſenſation of it more deli- 
cious to the neryes—it is aſſociated 
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But I will not deſcribe it.—l felt ſomethi 

at firſt within me, which was not in ſtri 
uniſon with the leſſon of virtue I had given 
her the night-before—l ſought five minutes 
for a card I knew I had not one,—1 took 
up. a pen-—l laid it down again—my hand 
trembled—the devil was in me. 


I know as well as any one, he is an ad- 
verſary, whom if we reſiſt, he will fly from 
us — but I ſeldom reſiſt him at all; from a 


terror, that though I may conquer, I may 


ſtill get a hurt in the combat—ſo I give up 


the triumph for ſecurity ; and inſtead of 


thinking to make him fly , I generally fly 


myſelt. 


The fair fille de chambre came cloſe up to 


the bureau where I was looking for a card 


took up firſt the pen I caſt down, then offer- 


ed to hold me the ink : she offered it fo 


— 


ſweetly . I was going to accept it but I durſt 


not ·—I have nothing, my dear, ſaid I, to 
write upon. Write it, ſaid she, ſimply, upon 
any thing.— 

I was juſt going to cry out: Then I will 


Write it, fair girl l upon thy lips. — 


Ik I do, faid 1, I shall perish—fo I took 


her by the hand, and led her to the door, 


and begged she would not forget the leſſon 
I had given hier She ſaid, indeed she would 


not—and as she uttered it with ſome ear- 


neſtneſs, she turned about, and gave me both 
her hands, cloſed together, into mine —it 
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was impoſſible not to compreſs them in that 
ſituation— I wished to let them go; and all 
the time I held them, I _ arguing within 
myſelf againſt it—and ſtill I held them on, 
In two minutes I — I had all the battle to 
fight over again—-and/I felt my legs and every 
limb about me tremble at the idea. 91 

The foot of the bed was within a yard 
and a half of the place where we were ſtand» 
ing I had ſtill hold of her hands—and how 
it happened I can give no account, but I 
neither asked her—nor drew her—nor did I 
think of the bed but fo it did happen, we 
both ſat down. | 

I will juſt shew you, ſaid the fair fille de 
chambre, the little purſe I have been mak- 
ing to-day to hold your crown. So she put 
her hand into her right pocket , which was 
next me , and felt for it ſome time—then 
into the left—« She had loſt it „.- I never 
bore expeQation more quietly—it was in her 
right pocket at laſt—$he pulled it out; it was 
of green taffeta , lined with a little bit of 
white quilted ſattin, and juſt big enough to 
hold the crown—$he put it into my hand 
it was pretty; and 1 held it ten minutes 
with the back of my hand reſting upon her 
lap looking ſometimes at the purſe, ſome- 

times on one ſide of it. | 
A ſtitch or two had broke out in the ga- 
thers of my ſtock—the fair fille de chambre, 
without ſaying a 'word , took 15 _ little 
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houſewife, threaded a ſmall needle, and ſewed 
it up—l foreſaw it would hazard the glor 
of the day; and as she paſted her hand in fd 
| lence acrofs and acroſs my neck in the ma- 
nceuvre, I felt the laurels shake, which fancy 
had wreathed about my head. | 

A ſtrap had given way in her walk, and 
th buckle of her shoe was juſt falling off— 
See, ſaid the fille de chambre , holding up her 
foot—l could not for my ſoul but faſten the 
buckle in return, and putting in the ſtrap and 
lifting up the other foot with it, when I had 
done, to ſee both were right—in doing it 
too ſuddenly—it — threw the fair 
fille de chambre off her centre—and then 


THE, CONQUEST. 
PARIS. 
*. sand then — Ye whoſe clay- cold heads 


and lukewarm hearts can argue down or 
mask your paſſions— tell me, what treſpaſs is 
it that man should have them ?—or how 
his ſpirit ſtands anſwerable to the Father of 
ſpirits but for his conduct under them? 

If nature has ſo wove her web of kind- 
neſs, that ſome threads of love and defire 
are entangled with the piece—muſt the whole 
web be rent in drawing them out Whip me 
ſuch Stoics , great Governor of nature! 
ſaid I to myſelf — Wherever thy providence 
Shall place me for the trials of my virtue 
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whatever is my danger - whatever is my fi- 
tuation—let me feel the movements which 
riſe out of it, and which belong to me as a 
man—and if I ng. them as a good one-1 


will truſt the iſſues to thy juſtice, for thou 
haſt made us —and not we ourſelves. | 

As I finished my addreſs, I raiſed the fair 
fille de chambre up by the hand, and led her 
out of the room she ſtood by me till I lock» 
ed the door and put the key in my pocket— 
and then—the victory being quite deciſive 
and not till then, I preſſed my lips to her 
cheek, and, taking her by the hand again, led 
her ſafe to the gate of the hotel. | 


THE MYSTERY. 
PARIS. . — 


I F a man knows the heart, he will know it 
was impoſſible to go back inſtantly to. my 
chamber—it was touching a cold key with a 
flat third to it, upon the cloſe of a piece of 
muſic , which had called forth my affections 
—therefore , when I let go the hands of the 
fille de chambre, | remained at the gate of 
the hotel for ſome time, looking at every one 
who paſled by, and forming conjectures upon 
them , till my attention got fixed upon a ſingle 
object, which — all kind of rea- 
ſoning upon him. 

It was a tall figure of a philoſophic, ſerious} 


aduſt look, which paſſed and repaſſed ſedate- 


gant 
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ly along the ſtreet, making a turn of the 
Kar paces on each ſide of the gate of the 
hotel—the man was about fifty two— had a 
ſmall cane under his arm was dreſſed in a 
dark drab-colour'd coat, waiſt-coat and bree- 
ches, which ſeemed to have ſeen ſome 
years ſeryice—they were {till clean, and there 
was a little air of frugal propreté throughout 
him, By his pulling of his hat, and his atti- 
tude of accoſting a good many in his way, 
I faw he was asking charity; ſo I got a ſous 
or two out of my pocket, ready to give 
him , as he took me in his turn—He paſſed 
by me without asking any thing—and yet 
did not go five ſteps . before he asked 
charity of a little woman I was much more 
likely to have given of the two—He had 
ſcarce done with the woman, when he pull- 
ed off his hat to another who was coming 
the ſame way. —An ancient gentleman came 
flowly—and, after him, a young ſmart one— 
He let them both paſs, and asked nothing : I 
ſtood obſerving him half an hout, in which 
time he had made a dozen turns backwards 
and forwards, and found that he invariably 
purſued the ſame plan. 

There were two things very fingular in 
this, which ſet my brain to work, and to no 
purpoſe—the firſt was, why the man should 
only tell his ſtory to the ſex—and ſecondly— 
whar kind of ſtory it was, and what ſpecies 


of eloquence it could be, which ſoftened the 
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hearts of the women, which he knew it 
was to no purpoſe to practiſe upon the men. 

There were two other circumſtances which. 
entangled this myſtery—the one was, he 
told every woman what he had to ſay in 
her ear, and in a way which had much more 
the air of a ſecret than a petition—the other 
was, it was always ſucceſsful—he never ſtop- 
ped a woman, but she pulled out her purſe; 
and immediately gave him ſomething. . © 

I could form no ſyſtem to explain the phe» 
nomenon. a | 

I had got a riddle to amuſe me for the 
reſt of the evening, ſo I walked up ſtairs 

— to my chamber. bs 


THE CASE oF CONSCIENCE.. 
PARIS. 


I was immediately followed up by the mai- 
ter of the hotel , who came into my_room to 
tell me I muſt provide lodgings elſewhere 
How ſo, friend? ſaid J. He anfwered , I had 
had a young woman locked up with me two 
hours that evening in my bed-chamber , and 
f it was againſt the rules of his houſe. Very _ 
well, ſaid I, we will all part friends then 
for the girl is no worſe—and I am no worſe 
—and you will be juſt as I found you-elt 
was enough, he ſaid, to overthrow the credit 
of his hotel. Yoyez-vors , Monſieur ? ſaid he”, 
pointing to the foot of the bed we had been 
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ſitting upon.— I own it had ſomething of th- 
appearance of an evidence; but my pride 
not ſuffering me to enter into any detail of 
the caſe, I exhorted him to let his ſoul ſleep 
in peace, as I reſolved to let mine do that 
night, and that I would diſcharge what I 
| owed him at breakfaſt. 
I should not have minded, Aſonſſeur, ſaid 
he, if you had had twenty girls—lt is a ſcore 
more, replied I, interrupting him, than 1 
ever reckoned upon— Provided, added he, 
it had been but in a morning —And does the 
difference of the time of the day at Paris, 
make a difference in the ſin?— It made a dit- 
ference , he ſaid, in the ſcandal.—I like a. 
2 diſtinction in my heart; and cannot ſay 
was intolerably out of temper with the 
 man—l own it is neceſſary, re- aſſumed the 
maſter of the hotel , that a ſtranger at Paris 
Should have the opportunities preſented to 
him of buying lace and ſilk ſtockings and 
ruffles, & tout cela—and it is nothing if a 
woman comes with a band-box.—O' my conſci- 
ence, ſaid I, she had one; but I never look- 
ed into it —Then , Monſieur , faid he, has 
bought nothing ?—Not one earthly thing, re- 
plied I.—Becauſe , ſaid he, I could recom- 
mend one to you who would uſe you en 
on ſcience—But TI muſt fee her this night, 
rra I—He made me a low bow, and walked 
own. 


Nov shall. J triumph over this maitre d ld. 
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tel, cried I—and what then ?—Then I shall 
let him ſee I know he is a dirty fellow. 
And what then — What then !|—lI was too 
near myſelf to ſay it was for the fake of 
others:—I ad no good anſwer lett—there 
was more of ſpleen than principle in my pro- 
ject, and I was fick of it before the execution. 
In a few minutes the griſſet came in with 
her box of lace—I will buy nothing, how- 
ever, ſaid I, within myſelt. 2 
The griſſet would shew me every thing 
I was hard to pleaſe: she would not ſeem 
to ſee it; she opened her little magazine, 
laid all her laces one after another before 
me. unfolded and folded them up again, one 
by one, with the moſt patient ſweetneſs—I 
might buy—or not—she would let me have 
every thing at my own price—the poor 


- 


creature ſeem2d anxious to get a penny; 


and laid herſelf out to win me, and not ſo 
much in a manner which ſeemed artful, as 
in ene I felt ſimple and careſſing. | 
If there is not a fund of honeſt cullibility 
in man, ſo much the worſe—my heart relent- 
ed, and I gave up my ſecond reſolution as 
quietly as the * hy should I chaſtiſe 
one 2 the treſpaſs of another? if thou art 
tributary to this tyrant of an hoſt, thought 
I, looking up in her face, ſo much harder 
is thy bread. | 2 
If I had not had more than four louis d or in 
my purſe, there was no ſuch thing as tiſing 
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and zhewing her the door, till J had firſt 
laid three of them out in a pair of ruffles. 
— The maſter of the hötel will share the 
profit with her—no matter—then I have only 
paid, as many a poor ſoul has paid before 
me, for an act he could not do, or think of. 


THE RIDDLE, 
PARIS. 


N HEN La Fleur came up to wait upon 


me at ſupper, he told me how ſorry the 
maſter of the hotel was for his affront to 
me in bidding me change my lodgings. 
A man who values a good night's reſt 
will not lie down with enmity in his heart, 
if he can help it—So I bid La Fleur tell the 
maſter of the hotel , that I was ſorry, on 


my fide, for the occaſion I had given him 


and you may tell him, if you will, La 
Fleur, added I, that if the young woman 
Should call again, I shall not ſee her. 

This was a ſacrifice, not to him, but my- 
ſelf, having reſolved, after ſo narrow an 
eſcape, to run no more risks , but to leave 
Paris, if it was poſſible, with all the virtue 
I entered. it. 

. Ceſt deroger 4 la nobleſſe, Monſieur, ſaid La 
Fleur, making me a bow down to the ground 
as he ſaid it—Et encore, Monſieur, ſaid he, 
may change his ſentiments—and if ( par ha- 
and) he should like to amuſe himſfelf—1 


— 
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find no amuſement in it, ſaid I, interrupt- 
ing him ; 

Mon Dieu! ſaid La Fleur—and took away. 

In an hour's time he came to put me to bed 
and was more than commonly officious— 
ſomething hung upon his lips to ſay to me, or 
ask me, which he could not get off; I could 
not conceive what it was; . , indeed, gave 
myſelf little trouble to find it out , as I had 
another riddle ſo much more intereſting upon 
my mind, which was that of the man's 2 
charity beſbre the door of the hòôtel -I woul 
have given any thing to have got to the 
bottom of it; and that, not out of curiolity 
—it is ſo low a principle of inquiry, in gene- 
ral , I would not purchaſe the gratification of 
it with a two-ſous piece—but a ſecret, I 
thought, which ſo ſoon and * ſo certainly 
ſoftened the heart of every woman you 
came near, was a ſecret at leaſt equal to the 
philoſopher's ſtone : had I had both the In- 
dies, I would have given up one to have been 
maſter of it. Ds | 

I tofled and turned it almoſt all night lon 
in my brains, to no manner of purpoſe ; and 
when I awoke in the morning, I found my 
ſpirit as much troubled with my dreams, as 
ever the king of Babylon had been with 
his; and J will not heſitate to affirm , it would 
have puzzled all the wiſe men of Paris, as 
much as thoſe of Chaldea, to have given 
its interpretation. N e 
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I. was Sunday; and when La Fleur came 
in, in the morning, with my coffee and roll 


and butter, he had got himſelf ſo gallantly 


array d, I ſcarce knew him. 


I had covenanted at Montriul to grve him 
a new hat with a ſilver button and loop, and 


. 23 7 9 
four louis d'or pour Sadoniſer, when we got 


to Paris; and the poor fellow , to do him 
| Juſtice , had done wonders with it. 


He had bought a bright, clean, good 


ſcarlet coat, and a pair of breeches of the 
ſame—They were not a crown worle , he 
ſaid, for the wearing—l wished him hanged 
for telling me—they looked fo fresh, that 
though I knew the thing could not be done, 
yet I would rather have impoſed upon my 
fancy with thinking I had bought them new 
for the fellow, than that they had come out 
of the Rue de la Friperie. 

This is a nicety which makes not the 
heart ſore at Paris. 

He had purchaſed, moreover, a handſome 
blue ſattin waiſtcoat, fancifully enough em- 
broidered—this was indeed ſomething the 
worſe for 'the ſervice it had done, but it 
was clean ſcoured—the gold had been touch- 


ed up, and upon the whole was rather sho ũ 0.6 


nan otherwiſe—and as the blue was not vio- 


— 
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lent , it ſuited with the coat and breeches 
very well: he had ſqueezed out of the money, 
moreover, a new bag and a ſolitaire 3 and 
had inſiſted with the frepzer, upon a gold pair 
of garters to his breeches knees—He had 
urchaſed muſlin ruffles , bien brodees , with 
Four livres of his own money—and a pair of 
white ſilk ſtockings for five more—and, to 
top all, nature had given him a handſome 
figure, without coſting him a ſous: | 
He entered the room thus ſet off, with 
his hair dreſſed in the firſt ſtyle, and with a 
handſome borguet in his breaſt—in a word, 
there was that look of feſtivity in. every 
thing about him , which at once put me in 
| i it was Sunday—and by combining both - 
together, it inſtantly ſtruck me , that the 
favour he wished to ask of me the night be- 
fore, was to ſpend the day, as every body in 
Paris ſpent it, beſides. I had ſcarce made the 
3 when La Fleur, with infinite hu- 
mility, but with a look of "truſt, as if I 
should not refuſe him, begged I would grant 
him the day, pour faire le galant vis-a-vis de 
ſa maitreſſe. 4 
Now it was the very thing I intended to 
do myſelf vis-d-vis Madame de R= had 
retained the remiſe on purpoſe for it, and it 
would not have mortified my vanity to have 
had a ſervant ſo well dreſſed as Fleur 
was to have got up behind it; I neyer could 
have worſe ſpared him, | 
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But we muſt feel, not argue in theſe em- 
-barrafſments—the ſons and daughters of ſer- 
vice part with liberty, but not with nature, 
in their contracts; they are flesk and blood, 
and have their little vanities and wishes in 
the midſt of the houſe of bondage, as well 
as their task-maſters—no doubt, they have 
ſet their ſelf-denials at a price —and their 
expectations are ſo unreaſonable, that I 
would often diſappoint them, but that their 
condition puts it ſo much in my power to 
do it. 

Behold—Behold, I am the ſervant—difarms 
me at once of the powers of a maſter— 
Thou $halt go, La Fleur! faid I. 
—And what miſtreſs, La Fleur, ſaid I, 
canſt thou have picked up in ſo little a time 
at Paris? La Fleur laid his hand upon his 
breaſt , and ſaid it was a petite demoiſelle at 
 Monfieur le Comte de B"5—La Fleur 
had a heart made for ſociety ; and, to ſpeak 
the truth of him, let as few occafions flip him 
as his maſter—ſo that ſomehow or other 
.—þbnt how—heayen knows—he had connect- 
ed himſelf with the demorſelle upon the land- 
ing of the ſtair-caſe, during the time I was 
4. up with my paſſport; and as there 
Was time enough for me to win the Count 
to my intereſt, La Fleur had contrived to 
make it do to win the maid to his—The 
family, it ſeems, was to be at Paris that 
day , and he had made a party with her , 


| | Flu had left me ſomethi 


* 
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and two or three more of the Count's houſe- 
hold , upon the boulevards. | 

Happy people! that once a week at leaſt 
are ſure to lay down all your cares together, 
and dance, and fing, and ſport away the weights 
of grievance , which bow down the ſpirit 
of other nations to the earth ! \ 


THE FRAGMENT. 
P A RIS. | 


ng to amuſe 
myſelf with for the day more than I had 
bargained for, or could have entered either 
into his head or mine. | | 
He had brought the little print of butter 
upon a cutrant leaf; and as the morning was 
warm, and he had begged a sheet of waſte 
aper to put betwixt the currant leaf and 
bi hand—As that was plate ſufficient , I 
bade him lay it upon the table as it was; 
and as I reſolved to ſtay within all day, 1 
ordered him to call upon the traiteur to bel eak 
my 5 , and leave me to breakfaſt by 
mytelr, 


hen 1 had finished the butter, I threw 


the currant leaf out of the window, and was 


going to do the ſame by the waſte paper 
— but ſtopping to read a line firſt , and that 
drawing me on to a ſecond and third—T 


thought it better worth; ſo I shut the wins 
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dow , and drawing a chair up to it, I fat. 


down to read it. | 


It was in the old French of Rabelais's time, 


and for aught I know might have been wrote 


by him—it was moreover in a Gothic letter, 


and that ſo faded and gone off by damps 


and length of time, it coſt me infinite trou- 


ble to make any thing of it—I threw it 
down ; and then wrote a letter to Eugenius 


| then I took it up again, and embroiled my 


tience with it afresh - and then to cure that, 
wrote a letter to Eliza.— till it kept hold 
of me; and the difficulty of underſtanding it 


increaſed but the defire. 


I got my dinner; and after I had enlighten- 
ed my mind with a bottle of Burgundy , 


Lat it again—and after two or three hours 


poring upon it, with almoſt as deep attention 


as ever Gruter or Jacob Spon did upon a. 
nonſenſical inſcription , I thought I made 


ſenſe of it; but to make ſure of it, the beſt 
way, I imagined , was to turn it jnto En 


tish,, and ſee how it would look then—ſo I 


went on leiſurely , as a trifling man does, 
ſometimes writing a ſentence—then taking a 
turn or two, and then looking how the world 


went, out of the window; ſo that it was 


nine o'clock at night before I had done it 
chen began and read it as follows. 


THE 
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THE FRAGMENT. 
PARTS. 
— Now, as the notary's 'wife diſputed the 
oint with the notary with too much heat 
i wish, ſaid the notary, throwing down the 
parchment , that there was another notary. 
here only to ſet down and atteſt all this— _ 
And what would you do then, Monſieur? 
{aid she, riſing haſtily up—the notary's wife 
was a little fume of a woman, and the nc tary 
thought it well to avoid a hurricane by a 
mild reply—l would go, anſwered he, to 
bed.—You may go to the devil, anſwered 
the notary's wife. OY 
Now there happening to be but one bed in, 
the houſe , the other two rooms being un- 
furnished, as is the cuſtom at Paris, and-the 
notary not caring to lie in the ſame bed with 
a woman who had but that moment ſent him 
pell-mell to the devil, went forth with his hat, 
and cane, and short cloak, the night being 
very windy, and walked out ill at eaſe to- 
wards the Pont- neuf. r 
Ofall the bridges which ever were built, the 
whole world who have paſſed over the Pont- 
neuf, muſt own, that it is the nobleſt the ſineſt 
—the grandeſt—the lighteſt—the longeſt the 
broadeſt that ever conjoined land and land toge-- 
ther upon the face of the terraqueous globe 
By this it ſeems as if the author of the fragment. 
not been'a Frenchman, © a 


-0 
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The worſt fault which divines and the 


doctors of the Sorbonne can allege againſt 
it, is, that if there is but a cap full of wind 
in or about Paris, it is more blaſphemouſly 
- facre Dieu'd there, than in any other aper- 
ture of the whole city and with reaſon, good 
and cogent, Meſſieurs; for it comes againſt 
you without crying gare l'eau, and with ſuch 
unpremeditable puffs, that of the few who 
croſs it with their hats on, not one in- fifty 
but hazards two livres and a half, which is 
its full worth. | 
The poor notary , juſt as he was paſſing by 
the ſentry, inſtinctively clapped his cane to 
the ſide of it, but in railing it up, the point of 
his cane catching hold of the loop of the ſen- 
© tinel's hat, hoiſted it over the ſpikes of the 
balluſtrade clear into the Seine.— 
It is an ill wind, ſaid a boatman , who 
ched it , which blows nobody any good. 
The ung, being a Gaſcon, incontinently 
twirled up his whiskers, and levelled his 


. 8. | 

Harquebuſſes in thoſe days went off with 
matches ; and an old woman's paper lantern 
at the end of the bridge happening to be blown 
out, she had borrowed the ſentry's match 
to light it—it gave a moment's time for the 
Gaſcon's bl to run cool, and turn the 


accident better to his advantage Ie is an ill 
wind, ſaid he, catching off the notary's caſtor, 
ou legitimating the capture with the boatman's 
adage. 
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The poor notary croſſed the bridge, and 
aſſing along the Rue Dauphine into the 
fxuxbourg of St, Germain, lamented himſelf 


as he walked along, in this manner: 
Luckleſs man that I am! faid the notary, 
to be the ſport of hurricanes all my days— 
to be born to have the ſtorm of ill language 
levelled againſt me and my profeſhon wherey- 
er I go—to be forced into marriage by the 
thunder of the church to a tempeſt of a 
woman—to be driven forth out of my houſe 
by domeſtic winds , and deſpoiled of my 
caſtor by pontific ones—to be here, bare- 
headed, in a windy night, at the mercy of 
the ebbs and flows of accidents—where am 
I to lay my head ?—miferable man l what 
wind in the two-and-thirty points of the whole 
compaſs can blow unto thee , as it does to 
the reſt of thy fellow-creatures, good!! 
As the 3 was paſling on by a dark 
paſſage , complaining in this ſort, a voice 
out to a girl, to bid her run for the 
next notary—now the notary being the next, 
and availing himſelf of his ſituation ; walked 
up the paſlage to the door, and paſſing 
through an old fort of a ſaloon, was — 
ed into a large chamber diſmantled of every 
thing but a long military ptke—a breaſt- plate 
—a ruſty old word, and bandoleer, Rut 
up equidiſtant in four different places agat 
the wall. Deere 
An old perſopnage who had heretofore 
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been a gentleman , and , unleſs decay of 
fortune taints the blood along with it, was a 
rentleman at that time, lay ſupporting his 
— upon his hand in his bed; a little table 
with a taper burning was ſet cloſe beſide 
it, and cloſe by the table was placed a 
chair—the notary ſat him down in it; and 
pulling out his ink-horn and a sheet or two 
of paper which he had in his pocket , he 
placed them before him, and dipping his 
pen in his ink, and leaning» his breaſt over 
the table, he diſpoſed every thing to make 
the gentleman's laſt will and teſtament. 

Alas ! Monſteur le Notaire, ſaid the gen- 
tleman , rajſing himſelf up. a little, I have 
nothing to bequeath , which will pay the ex- 
pence of bequeathing , except the hiſtory of 
myſelf, which I could not die in peace un- 
leſs I left it as a legacy to the world ; the 

rofits ariſing out of it, I bequeath to you 
- the pains of taking it from me—it is a 
ſtory ſo uncommon, it muſt be read by all 
mankind—it will make the fortunes of your 
houſe—The notary dipped his pen into his 
ink-horn—Almighty direQor of every event 
in my life ! faid the old gentleman, lookin 
up earneſtly and raifing his hands towards 
heaven—thou , whoſe hand has led me on 
through ſuch a labyrinth of ſtrange paſlages 
down into this ſcene of deſolation, aſſiſt 
the decaying memory of an old, infirm, and 


broken-hearted man—diret my tongue by 
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the ſpirit of thy eternal truth, that this ſtran 
72r may ſet down nought but what is written 
in that Book, from whoſe records, ſaid he, 
c——_ his hands together, I am to be con- 
demned or acquitted !—the notary held up 
the point of his pen betwixt- the taper ang 
luis eye 

Ir is a ſtory , Monſieur le Notaire , ſaid 
the gentleman , which will rouſe up every 
affection in nature—it will kill the humane, 
and touch the heart of cruelty herſelf with 

I, y ——_— > % 

„e notar y was inflamed with a deſire to 
begin, and put his pen a third time into his 
ink-horn—and the old geutleman turning 2 
little more towards the notary , began to 
dictate his ſtory in theſe words | 

—And where is the reſt of it, La Fleur? 
ſaid I--he juſt then entered the room. 


THE FRAGMENT. 


— 


AND THE BOUQUET® 


PARIS, 


Wass La Fleur came up eloſe to the ta- 
ble, and was made to comprehend what 
wanted, he told me there were only two 
other sheets of it, which he had wrapt 
round the ſtalks of a bouquet, to keep it toge- 

ther, which he had preſented to the demot- 


No ſe gay. 
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{elle upon the boulevards—Then , prithee , La 
Fleur, ſaid I, ſtep back to her to the Count 
de B***”'s hotel, and ſee if thou canſt get it 
— There is no doubt of it, ſaid La Fleur. 
and away he flew. | 

Ina very little time the poor fellow came 

back quite out of breath, with deeper marks 

of 3 in his looks than could 
ariſe from the ſimple irreparability of the 
fragment—Juſte cicl ! in leſs than two minutes 
that the poor fellow had taken his laſt tender 
farewell of her—his faithleſs miſtreſs had 
gow his gage d'amour to one of the Count's 

ootmen—the footman to a young ſempſtreſs 
—and the ſempſtreſs to a fiddler , with my 
fragment at the end of it—Our misfortunes 
were involved together—l gave a {igh—and 
La Fleur echoed it back again to my ear— 

Ho perfidious ! cried La Fleur How 
unlucky ! ſaid I. 

I should not have been mortified , Mon- 
fieur , quoth La Fleur, if she had loſt it 
Nor I, La Fleur, ſaid I, had J found it. 

OO 1 did or no, will be ſeen here- 
after. | 


THE ACT OF CHARITY. 
P ARTS. 


"Low man who either diſdains or fears to 
walk up a dark entry, may be an excellent 
good man, and fit for a hundred things; 


JOURNEY. 6 
but he will not do to make a good ſenti- 
mental traveller. I count little of the many 


things I ſee-paſs at broad noon-day, in large 


and open ftreets—Nature is shy, and hates 
to act before ſpectators; but in ſuch an 
unobſerved corner , you ſometimes ſee a 
ſingle short ſcene of her's, worth all the 
ſentiments of a dozen French plays com- 
ounded together—and yet they are abſo- 
lately fine —and whenever I have a more 


brilliant affair upon my hands than common, 


as they ſuit a preacher juſt as well as a hero, 
I generally make my ſermon out of them 
—and for the text Cappadocia , Pontus and 
Aſia, Phrygia and Pamphylia y—is as good 
as any one in the Bible, 

There is a long dark paſſage iſſuing out 
from the opera comique into a narrow itreet 
it is trod by a few who humbly wait for a 
fiacre “, or wish to get off quietly on foot 
when the opera is done. At the end of it, 
towards the theatre, tis lighted by a ſmall 
candle , the light of which is almoſt loſt be- 
fore you get half-way down , but near the 
door—it is more for ornament than uſe : you 
ſee it as a fixed ſtar of the leaſt magnitude; 
it burns—but does little good to the world, 
that we know of. 

In returning along this paſſage , I diſcern- 
ech, as I approached within five or ſux paces 


* Hackney-coach, 
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of the door, two ladies ſtanding arm in atm, 
with their backs againſt the wall, waiting, 
as I imagined , for a ffacre—as they were 
next the door, I thought they had a prior 
right; ſo edged myſelf up within a yard or 
little more of them, and quietly, took my 
ſtand—l was in black, and ſcarce ſeen. _ 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure 
of a woman of about thirty-ſix ; the other 
of the ſame ſize and make, of about forty ; 
there was no mark of wife or widow in any 
one part of either of them—they ſeeme 
to be two upright veſtal ſiſters, unſapped 
by carefſes , unbroke in upon by tender 
falutations: T could have wished to have made 
them happy —their happineſs was deftined , 
that night, to come from another quarter. 

A low voice, with a good turn of ex- 
preſſion, and ſweet cadence at the end of it, 
Lad te a twelve ſous piece betwixt them, 
for the love of heaven. I thought it ſingular, 
that a beggar should fix the quota of an alms 
and that the fum should be twelve times 
as much as what is uſually given in the dark. 
They both ſeemed aſtonished at it as much 
as myſel.— Twelve ſous ! ſaid one—a twelve- 
ſous piece ! ſaid the other—and made no 
reply. 

The poor man ſaid, he knew not how 
to ask leſs of ladies of their rank; and bowed 
down his head to the ground. 

Poo ! ſaid they—we have no money. 
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The beggar remained filent for a moment 
or two, and — his ſupplication. 

Do not, fair young ladies, ſaid he, 
ſtop your * ears a anf. me Upon uy 
word, honeſt man ! ſaid the younger, we 
have no change—Then God bleſs you , ſaid 
the poor man, and multiply thoſe | Lin which 
you can give to others without change 

obſerved the elder ſiſter put her hand into 
her poket—l will ſee, ſaid she, if I have 
a ſous.— A ſous ! give twelve, ſaid the ſuppli- 
cant; Nature has been bountiful to you, 
be bountiful to a poor man. 

I would, friend, with all my heart, ſaid 
the ounger, if 1 had it. 

M fair charitable ! ſaid he , addreſſing 
himſelf to the elder—W hat is it but Four 

oodneſs and 3 which make your 

bright eyes ſo ſweet , that they — 4 the 

morning even in this dark * ? and what 

was it which made the Marquis de Santerre 

15 his brother ſay ſo much of you both as 

they iy paſſed by 2.5 f 

e two ladies ſeemed - much affected; | 

and impulſively at the ſame time they both 

put their hands into their pocket, and each 
took out a twelve-ſous piece. 

The conteſt betwixt them and the poor 
ſupplicant was no more—it was continued 
betwixt themſelves , which of the two should 
give the twelve - ſous piece in charity and 
to end the diſpute, they both gave it · toge- 
ther, and the man went away, G5, 


\ 
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THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED. 
3 PARIS. 


I STEPPED haſtily after him : it was the 
very man whoſe ſucceſs in asking charity of 
the women before the door of the hötel 
had ſo puzzled me—and I found at once his 
ſecret, or at leaſt the baſis of it—it was 
flattery. 

Delicious eſſence ! how refreshing art thou 
to nature ! how ſtrongly are all its powers 
and all its weaknefles on thy fide ! how 
ſweetly doſt thou mix with the blood, and 
help it through the moſt diffieult and tor- 
tuoys paſſages to the heart! 

e poor man, as he was not ſtraitened 
for time, had given it here in a larger doſe: 
it is certain he had a way of bringing it into 
leſs form, for the many ſudden caſes he had 
to do with in the ſtreets; but how he contriv- 
ed to correct, ſweeten, concentre, and qua- 
lify it—I vex not my ſpirit with the inquiry 
-—it js enough, the beggar gained two twelve- 
fous pieces—and they can beſt tell the reſt, 
who have gained much greater matters by it, 


PARIS. 


N E get forwards in the world not ſo much 
by doing ſervices, as receiving them: yon 


take a withering twig, and put it in the ground: 


and then you water it, becauſe you have 
planted it. | 

Monſ. le Comte de B***, merely becauſe 
he had done me one kindneſs in the affair of 
my paſſport , would go on and do me another, 
the few days he was at Paris, in making me 
known to a few people of rank: and they 
were to preſent me to others, and ſo on. 

I had got maſter of my ſecret , juſt in time 
to turn theſe honours to ſome little account; 
otherwiſe, as is commonly the caſe, I should 
have dined or ſupped a ſingle time or two 
round, and then by tranſlating French looks 
and attitudes into plain English, I should pre- 
ſently have ſeen , that 1 had gold out of the 
couvert * of ſome more entertaining - gueſt ; 
and in courſe should have reſigned alF my 
places one after another , . upon the 
principle that I could not keep them. — As 
it was, things did not go much amiſs. 

I had the honour of being introduced to 
the old Mets de B-—; in days of yore 
he had ſignalized himſelf by ſome ſmall feats 
of chivalry 'in the Cour d amour , and had 
dreſſed himſelf out to the idea of tilts and 
tournaments. ever ſince—the Marquis de 
B—— wished to have it thought 1 affair 
was ſomewhere elſe than in his brain. « He 
» could like to take a trip to N „ 
and asked much of the English ladies. Stay 
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where you are, I beſeech you, Monſ. le 
Marquis , ſaid I—Les Meſlrs. Anglois can 
ſcarce get a kind look from them as it is. 
The 1 invited me to ſupper. 

Monſ. P——the farmer- general was juſt 
as inquiſitive about our taxes. — They were 
very conſiderable, he heard—If we knew 
but how to collect them, ſaid I , making 
him a low bow. 
I could never have been invited to Mon- 
ſieur P—— s concerts upon any other terms. 
| Thad been miſrepreſented to Madame de 
Q——as an e pri —Mxdame de Q—— was 
an w_ berſelf ; she burnt with impatience 
to ſee me, and hear me talk. I had not 

taken my ſeat , before I ſaw she did not cate 

a ſoys whether I had any wit or no—l was 

let in, to be convinced she had.—I call 

heaven to witneſs I never once opened the 

door of my lips. 1 

Madame de Q—yowed to every creature 
she mer, « She had never had a more improv- 

» ing converſation with a man in her life „. 

| ere are three epochas in the empire of 

A n is coquette - thendeiſt 

then devote: the empire during theſe is ne- 

ver loſt—she only changes her ſubjects: 
when thirty-five years and more have un- 
peopled her dominion of the flayes.of love, 

She repeoples it with flaves of _infidelity= 

and then with the ſlaves of the church. 

Madame de V*?* was vibrating betwirt 
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the firſt of theſe epochas: the colour of the 
roſe was fading fait away she ought to have 
been a deiſt five years before the time I 
had the honour to pay my firſt viſit. 
She placed me upon the ſame ſopha with 
her, for the ſake of diſputing the point of 
religion more cloſely.—In short, Madame 
de VV told me, she believed 2 
I told Madame de V*** it might be her 
principle; but FE was ſure it could not be her 
intereſt, to leyel the out-works , without 
which 1 could not conceive how ſuch a 
citadel as her's could be defended—that there 
was not a more dangerous thing in the 
world, than for a beauty to be a deiſt— 
that it was a debt I owed my creed, not 
to conceal it from her that I had not been 
five minutes ſat upon the ſopha beſide her; 
but I had begun to form defigns—and what 
is it, but the ſentiments of relioion „ and the 
perſuaſion they had excited in her breaſt, 
which could have checked them as they 
roſe up? Lan 3 
We are not adamant, ſaid I, taking hold 
of her hand—and there is need of all-teſtraints, 
till age in her own time ſteals in, and | 
them on .us—=but ; my dear ay bo ſaid J, 
kiſſing: her hand it is too too ſoon— 
I é declare IL had the credm all over Paris 
of unperverting Madame de V***—She 
affirmed to Monſieur D***> and the Abbe 
M*** , that in one half hour I- had ſaid 
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more for revealed religion , than all their 
Encyclopedia had ſaid againſt, it—I was liſt 
ed directly into Madame de Vs Corerte 
and she put off the epocha of deiſm for 
two years. 

I remember it was in this Coterie, in the 
middle of a diſcourſe , in which I was shew- 
ing the neceſſity of a firſt cauſe , that the 
young Count de Faineant took me by the 

and to the furtheſt corner of the room, 
to tell me my ſolitaire was pinned too ſtrait 
about my neck It should be plus badinant, 
ſaid the Count, looking down upon his own 
ut a word, Monſ. Yorick , to the wiſe— 

And from the wiſe , Monſ. le Comte, 
replied I, making him a bow—s enough. 
The Count de Faineant embraced me 
with more ardour than eyer I was embraced 
by mortal man. 05: 4 3 en 9 
For three weeks together, I was of every 
man's opinion I met Pardi ! ce Monſ. Yorick 
4 autant d*eſprit' que nous autres. Il raiſonne 
bien, ſaid another —C'eſt un bon enfant, ſaid a 
third.— And at this price I could have eaten 
and drank, and been merry all the days of 
my life at Paris; but it was a 'dishoneſt 
reckoning grew ashamed of it—it was the 
gain of a ſlave—eyery ſentiment of honour 
revolted a OY higher 5 55 the 
more was 1 forced upon my beggarly 1780 | 
the better the Coterte-—the te children of 
Art—I languished for thoſe of Nature ; and 
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one night, after a moſt vile proſtitution of 
myſelf to half a dozen different people, I 
grew ſick went to bed—ordered La Fleur 
to get me horſes in the morning, to ſet out 


for Italy. 7 
M 4 R IA. 
MOULINS. 


I NEVER felt what the diſtreſs of plenty was 
in any one shape till now—to travel it through 
the Bourbonnois , the ſweeteſt part of France 
—in the hey-day of the vintage , when Na- 
ture is pouring her abundance into every 
one's lap, and every eye is lifted ** 
journey through each ſtep of which Mu- 
ſic beats time to Labour, and all her children 
are rejoicing as they carry in their cluſters 
to paſs through this with my affections 
flying out, and kindling at every group 
before me—and every one of them was 
pregnant with adventures, Fd 
Juſt heaven !—it would fill up twenty vo- 
lumes—and , alas ! I have but a few ſmall 
pages left of this to crowd it into—and half 
of theſe muſt be taken up with the poor 
Maria, my friend Mr. Shandy met with near 
Moulins. - a4 683 
The ſtory he had told of that diſordered 
maid , affected me not a little in the reading; 
but when I got within the neighbourhood 
where she lived, it returned ſo ſtrong into 
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my mind, that I could not reſiſt an im- 
pulſe which prompted me to go half a league 
out of the road, to the village where Fe 
parents dwelt , to inquire after her. 


It is going, I own, like the Knight of the 


Woetul Countenance, in queſt of melancholy 
adventures—but I know not how it is, but 
I am never ſo perfectly conſcious of the 
exiſtence of a ſoul within me, as when I am 
entangled in them. ES 
The old mother came to the door, her 
looks told me the ſtory before she opened 
her mouth—She had loſt her husband: he 
had died, she ſaid, of anguish , for the 
loſs of Maria's ſenſes , about a month before 


She had feared at firſt, she added, that it 


would have plundered her poor girl of what 
little underſtanding was left but, on the con- 
wary ; It had brought her more to herſelf 
{till she could not reſt—her poor daughter, 
she faid, crying, was wandering ſomewhere 
about the road— . e 
— Why does my pulſe beat languid ,. as 
E-write this? and what made La Fleur, whoſe 
heart ſeemed only to be tuned to joy, to 
paſs the back of his hand twice acroſs his 
eyes, as the woman ſtood and told it?. J 
beckoned to the poſtillion to turn back into 
the road. 8845 3 e 
When we had got within half a league 
of Moulins, at a little opening in the road 


leading to a thicket , I diſcovered poor Mas 
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ria ſitting under a poplar—she was —— 
with her elbow in her lap, and her hea 
leaning on one fide within her hand—a ſmall. 
brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

[ bid the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe 
to Moulins—and La Fleur to beſpeak my 
ſapper and that I would walk after him. 

She was dreſſed in white, and much as 
my friend deſcribed her , except that her 
hair hung looſe,. which before was twiſted 
within a ik-net.—She had , ſuperadded like- 
wiſe to her jacket, a pale green riband, 
which fell acroſs her shoulder to the waiſt; 


she had got a *. in lien of him, 


ng 
» not leave me, Sylvio y, ſaid she. I looked 


in Maria's eyes, and ſay she was thinking 


more of her father than of her lover or her 
little goat; for as she uttered them, the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. - | Ig 

I fat down cloſe by her; and Maria let 
me wipe them away as they fell, with my 
handkerchief. then ſte it in my own 
—and then in her's—and then in mine—and 
t1en I wiped her's again—and as I did it, 
1 felt fach undeſcribable emotions within 
ne, as I am ſure could not be accounted for 
icom any combinations-of matter and motion; 
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I am poſitive I have a ſoul; nor can all 
the books with which materialiſts have peſt- 
ered the world, ever convince me to the 


contrary. 
M 4 R I A. 


N HEN Maria had come a little to herſelf, 
I asked her if she remembered a pale thin 
rſon of a man, who had ſat down betwixt 
er and her goat about two years before? 
She ſaid , she was much unſettled at that 
time, but remembered it upon two accounts 
—that ill as she was, she ſaw the perſon 
om her; and next, that her goat. had 
olen his handkerchief, and she had beat 
him for the theft—she had washed it, she 
ſaid, in the brook ,- and kept it ever ſince 
in her pocket , to reſtore it to him , in caſe 
she should ever ſee him again, which, she 
added, he had half promiſed her. As she 
told me this, she took the handkerchief out 
of her pocket to let me ſee it; she had 
folded it up neatly in a couple of vine leaves, 
tied round with a tendril=on opening it, 
I ſaw an S marked in one of the corners. 
She had ſince that, she told me, ſtrayed 
as far as Rome, and walked round St. Peter's 
once—and- returned back—that she found 
her way alone acroſs the Apennines—had 
travelled over all Lombardy without mo- 
ney—and through the flinty roads of Sa- 
voy without shoes how she had born it, 
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and how she had got ſupported, she could 
not tell but God tempers the wind, ſaid Ma- 
ria , to the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed! and to the quick, faid I; 
and waſt thou in my own land , where 
have a cottage, I would take thee to it, 
and shelter thee : thou shouldſt eat of my 
den bread, and drink of my own cup—1 
would be kind to thy Sylvio—in all th 
weakneſſes and wanderings I would ſeek 
after thee , and bring thee back—when the 
ſun went down, I would fay my prayers; 
and when I had done, thou shouldſt play 
thy evening ſong upon thy pipe, nor would 
the incenſe of my ſacrifice be worſe accepted, 
for entering heaven along with that of a 
broken heart. | | 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered 
this; and Maria obſerving , as I took out 
my handkerchief, that it was ſteeped too 
much already to be of uſe, would needs go 
wash it in the ſtream—And where will you 
dry it, Maria? faid I—I will dry it in my 
boſom, ſaid she—it will do me good. 
2 is your heart ſtill ſo warm, Maria? 
aid I. 

touched upon the ſtring on which hun 
all her ſorrows—she looked with wiſtfu 
diſorder for ſome time in my face; and 
then, without ſaying any thing, took her 
pipe, and played her ſervice to the Virgin 
—The ſtring I had touched ceaſed to vi- 
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brate—in a moment or two Maria returned 
to herſelf—ler her pipe fall—and roſe up. 
And where are you going, Maria? ſaid B 
—She ſaid , to Mouhns—Let us go, ſaid I, 
together.——Maria put her arm within mine, 
and lengthening the ſtring , to let the dog 
follow—in that order we entered Moulins, 


MARI A. 
MOULINS. 


T's OUGH I hate ſalutations and grettings 


in the market-place , yet when we got into 
the middle of this, 1 ſtopped to take my laſt 
look and laſt farewell of Maria. ** 
Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs 

af the firit order of ſine forms —aſlliction had 
touched her looks with ſomething, that was 
ſcarce earthly —ftill she was ferninine—and 
ſo much was there about her of all that the 
heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, 
that conld the traces be ever worn out of 


ker brain , and thoſe of El:za's out of mize, 


she should not only cat of my bread and 
drink 3 ed should le 
in my boſom , and be unto me asa daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden !-—1mbibe 
the oil and wine which the compaſſion of 


a ſtranger, as he journeyeth on his way, now 


pours into thy wounds—the Being Who has 


twice Þruiſed thee , can only bind them up 
for ever. 
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j was nothing from which IT had 
painted out for myſelt ſo joyous a riot of 
the affections, as in this journey in the vin- 
tage, through this part of France; but preſ- 
ling through this gate of ſorrow to it, my 
ſulerings ave totally unfitted me: in every 
ſcene of feſtivity I ſaw Maria in the back - 
round of the piece, ſitting penſive under 
hy poplar; and I had got almoſt. to Lyon 
before I was able to caſt a shade acroſs 
her | N 
—O ar ſenſibility l ſource inexhauſted of 
all that's precious in our joys , or coſtly in 
our ſorrows! thou chaineſt thy martyr-down 
upon his bed of ſtraw-—and it is thou who 
lifts him up to HEaven—Eternal fountain 
of our feelings !—it is here I trace thee—' 
and this is thy « divinity which ſtirs within me v 
—not , that in ſome ſad and ſickening mo- 
ments, « my foul shrinks back upon herſelf , 
» and [arches at deſtruction y—mere "pomp 
of words !—but that I feel ſome generous 
joys and generous cares beyond mylelf—all - 
comes from thee, great—great SENSORIUM' 
of the world l which vibrates, if a hair of our 
heads but falls upon the ground, in the 
remoteſt deſert of thy creation. —Touched' _ 
with thee, Eugemus draws my curtain when 
I languigh—hears my tale of ſymptoms ,; and 
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blames the weather for the diſorder of his 
nerves. Thou giveſt a portion of it ſome- 
times to the rougheſt peaſant who traverſes 
the bleakeſt mountains—he finds the lacerated 
lamb of another's flock—This moment J 
beheld him leaning with his head againſt his 
crook , with piteous inclination looking down 


upon it—Oh ! had I come one moment 
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ſooner !—it bleeds to death—his gentle 
heart bleeds with it— | 

Peace to thee , generous ſwain Il ſee thou 
_ walkeſt off with anguish— but thy joys shall 
balance it—for happy is thy cottage—and 
happy is the sharer of it—and happy are 
the lambs which ſport about you. 


. * 
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A SHOE coming looſe from the fore-foot 
of the thill-horſe , at. the beginning of the 
aſcent of Mount Taurira, the poſtillion dif- 
mounted , twiſted the shoe off, , and put it 
in his pocket ; as the aſcent was of five or 
ſix miles, and that horſe our main depen- 
dance, I made a point of having the shoe 
faſtened on again, as well as we could; but 
the poſtillion had thrown away the nails, 
and the hammer in the chaijſe-box , uy 
of no great uſe without them , I ſubmit 
to go on. 
: e had not mounted half a mile higher, 


when coming to a flinty piece of toad, 
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the poor devil loſt a ſecond shoe, and from 
off his other fore-foot ; I then got out of 
the chaiſe in good earneſt; and ſeeing a houſe 
about a quarter of a mile to the left hand, 
with a great deal to do, I preyailed upon 
the poſtillion to turn up to it. The look 
of the houſe, and of every thing about it, 
as we drew nearer , ſoon reconciled me to 
the diſaſter, It was a little farm-houſe, ſur- 
rounded with about twenty acres of vine- 
yard, about as much corn—and cloſe to 
the houſe , on one ſide, was a potagerie of 
an acre and an half , full of every thing 
which could make plenty in a French pea- 
ſant's houſe—and on the other fide was a 
little wood which furnished wherewithal to 
dreſs it. It was about eight in the evenin 

when I got to the houſe - ſo I left the pelt 
lion to manage his point as he could and 
for mine, I walked directly into the houſe. 

The family conſiſted of an old grey- 
headed man and his wife, with five or fix 
ſons and ſons-in-law, and their ſeveral wives, 
and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all fitting down together to 
their lentil-ſoup; a large wheaten loaf was 
in the middle of the table; and a flaggon 
of wine at each end of it promiſed joy 
through the ſtages of the repaſt—'twas a 
feaſt of love. i. x ir IU THEE 

The old man __ meet me, and 
with a reſpeQful cordiality would have me 
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ſit down at the table; my heart was ſet 
down the moment I entered the room; ſo 
I fat down at once like a ſon of the fa- 
mily ; and to inveſt myſelf in the character 
as Geedily as I could, I inſtantly borrowed 
the old man's knife, and taking up the loaf, 
cut myſelf a hearty luncheon ; anch, as 1 


did it, I ſaw a teſtimony in every eye, 


not only of an honeſt welcome, but of a 
welcome mixed with thanks that I had not 
ſeemed to doubt it. | : 12 
Was it this —or tell me, Nature, what 
elſe it was that made this morſel ſo ſweet 
and to what magic I owe it, that the 
draught I took of their flaggon was ſo-de- 
Jicious with it, that they remain upon my 
palate to this hour? 
If the ſupper was to my taſte the grace 
which followed it was much more ſo. 


THE GRACE. 


Warn ſupper was over, the old man 
ave a knock upon the table with the haft of 
1s knife—to bid them prepare for the dance; 
the moment the ſignal was given, the women 
and girls ran all together into a back apart- 
ment to tie up their Hair —and the youn 
men to the door to wash their faces, 
change their ſabots; and in three minutes, 
every ſoul was ready upon a little eſpla- 
nade before the hows „to begin—The old 


- 


man 
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man and his wife came out laſt, and, plac 
me betwixt them , ſat down upon a fopha & 
turf by the door. IF 
The old man had ſome fifty years agg 
been no mean performer upon the vielle 
and, at the age he was then of, touched it 
well enough for the purpoſe. His wife ſung 
now and then a little to the tune -t n= 
termitted—and joined her old man n, 
as their children and gtand- children danced- | 
fore them. | ' | 
It was not till the middle of the ſecond 
dance , when, for ſome pauſes in the mo- 
vement wherein they all ſeemed to look up, 
L fancied I could diftinguish an elevation 
of ſpirit different from that which is the Fe 
aul or the effect of ſimple jollity.—In a | 
word, I thought I beheld Religion mixing 
in the dance—but , as I had never ſeen her 
ſo engaged, I should have looked upon it 
now as one of the illuſions of an imagina- 
tion , which is eternally miſleading me, had 
not the old man, as ſoon as the dance ended, 
ſaid , that this was their conſtant way; and 
that all his life long , he had made it a rule, 
after ſupper was over, to call out his family 
to dance and rejoice ; believing , he ſaid, 
that a chearful and contented mind was, 
the beſt fort of thanks to heaven that an 
[literate peaſant could pay FAS 
—Or a learned prelate either, faid J. 
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THE CASE-OF DELICACY. 


N HEN you have gained the top of mount 
Taurira, you run preſently down to Lyon 
—adieu then to all rapid movements! It is 
a journey of caution; and it fares better 
kd 7 , not to be in a hurry with 
the ſo I contracted with a Voiturin to 
take his time-with a couple of mules , and 
convey me in my own chaiſe ſafe to Turin 
through Savoy. 

Poor, patient , quiet , honeſt people ! fear 
not; your poverty, the treaſury of your 
ſimple virtues , will not be envied you by 
the world , nor will your vallies be invaded 
by it —Nature! in the midſt of thy diſorders, 


thou art till friendly to the ſcantineſs thou 


haſt created—with all thy great works about 
thee, little haſt thou left to give, either to the 
ſcithe or to the ſickle—but to that little thou 
nteſt ſafety and protection; and ſweet are 
e dwellings which ſtand ſo sheltered 
Let the way-worn traveller vent his com- 
plaints upon the ſudden turns and dangers 
of your roads your rocks - your precipices 
the difficulties of getting up—the horrors 
of getting down mountains impracticable 
and cataracts, which roll down t ſtones 
from their ſummits , and block his road up. 
— The peaſants had been all day at work 
in removing a fragment of this kind be- 
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tween St. Michael and Madane ; and by the 
time my Voiturin got to the place, it wanted 
full two hours of completing before a paſ- 
ſage could any how be gained: there was 
nothing but to wait with patience—it was a 
wet and tempeſtuous night; ſo that, by the 
delay, and that together, the Voiturin found 
himſelf obliged to take up, five miles short 
of his ſtage, at a little decent kind of an 
inn by the road fide. e 
| forthwith took poſſeſſion of my bed- 
chamber—got a good fire—ordered ſupper; 
and was thanking heaven it was no worſe 
—when a voiture arrived with a lady in 
it and her ſervant maid. g | 
As there was no other bed-chamber in 
the houſe, the hoſteſs, without much 111 5 
led them into mine, telling them, as she 
ushered them in, that there was no body 
in it but an English gentleman—that there 
were two good beds in it, and a cloſet 
within the room which held another—The 
accent in which she ſpoke of this third bed, 
did not fay much for it—however , she ſaid, 
there were three beds, and but three peo- 
ple—and she durſt ſay, the gentleman would 
do any thing to accommodate matters, —1 
left not the lady a moment to make a con- 
jecture about it—ſo inſtantly made a decla- 
ration I would do any thing in my power. 
As this did not amount to an ablolute fur- 
render of my bed- chamber, * ſtill felt my 
| 2 
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lelf ſo much the proprietor, as to have a 
right to do the honours of it—lſo I defied 
the lady to fit down—preſled her into the 
warmeſt ſeat—called for more wood—de- 
ſired the hoſteſs to enlarge the plan of the 
ſupper, and to fayour us with the very beſt 
wine. 
The lady had ſcaree warmed herſelf five 
minutes at the fire, before she began to 
turn her head-back , and give a look at the 
beds; and the oftener she caſt her eyes that 
way, the more they returned perplexed 
I felt for her—and for myſelf; for in a few 
minutes, what by her looks, and the cafe 


itſelf, I found myſelf as much embarraſſed 


as it was poſſible the lady could be herſelf. 
That the beds we were to lie in were in 


one and the ſame room, was enough ſim- 


ply by itſelf to have excited all this—but 
the poſition of them, for they ſtood parallel, 
and ſo very cloſe to each us Fa , as only to 
allow ſpace for a ſmall wicker chair betwixt 
them, rendered the affair ſtill more oppreſ- 
five to us—they were fixed up moreover 
near the fire, and the projection of the chim- 
ney on one ſide, and a large beam which 
croſſed the room on the other, formed a 
kind of receſs for them that was no way 
favourable to the nicety of our ſenſations 
if any. thing could have added to it, it 
was , that the two beds were both of them 
ſo very mall, as to cut us off from every 
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idea of the lady and the maid lying toge 
ther; which in Aiden of them, ond t —4 
been feaſible, my lying beſide them, though 
a thing not to be wished, yet there was 
nothing in it ſo terrible which the imagina- 
tion might, not have paſled over without 
torment, 


As for the little room within , it offered 


| little or no conlolation to us; it was a damp 


cold cloſet, with a half diſmantled window- 
5]: utter,, and with a window which had nei- 
ther glaſs or oil-paper in it to keep out 
the tempeſt of the night. I did not endea- 
vour to ſtifle my cough when the lady gave 
a peep into it; ſo it reduced the caſe. in 
courſe to this alternative that the lady 
should ſacrifice her health to her feelings 
and take up with the cloſet herſelf, and 
abandon the. bed next mine to her maid - 
8 that the girl should take the cloſet, &c. 
4 Bae 
The lady was a Piedmonteſe of. about 
thirty , with a glow of health in her cheeks. 
—The maid was a Lyonnoiſe of twenty, 
and as brisk and lively a French girl as ever 
moved.—There were difficulties every way 
—and the obſtacle of the ſtone in the road, 


which brought us into the diſtreſs., great 


as it appeared whilſt the peaſants Wes res 
moving it, was but a pebble. to What lay 
in our ways now I have only to add, that 
it did not leſſen the weight which hung 
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other, upon the octaſion. 


ſupper was over, and we were 
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upon our ſpirits, that we were both too de- 
licate to communicate what we felt, to each 

We ſat down to ſupper; and had we 
not had more generous wine to it than a 


httle inn in Savoy could have furnished, 


our tangues had been tied up, till neceſſity 


Herſelf had ſet them at liberty but the la- 


dy having a few bottles o 9 in 
her voiture, ſent down her fille de chambre 
for 'a couple of them ; ſo that by the time 

fe alone, 
we felt ourſelves inſpired with a ſtrength 
of mind ſufficient to talk, at leaſt, without 
reſerve , upon our ſituation. We turned it 
every way, and debated , and conſidered it 
in all kind of lights, in the courſe of a two 
hours negociation ; at the end of which; 
the Bun were ſettled finally betwixt us, 


and ſtipulated for, in form and manner of 


a treaty of peace —and, I believe, with as 


much religion and good faith on both ſides, 


as in any treaty which has yet had the honour 
of being handed down to poſterity. 

They were as follow: 22 

Firſt. As the right of the bed-chamber is 
in Monſieur—and he thinking the bed next 
to the fire to be the warmeſt , he inſiſts upon 
the conceſſion on the lady's fide of taking 
up with it. 

Granted , on the part of Madame ; with 


a proviſo, that as the curtains of that bed 


in8s © Aa = 
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| Prayers might not be deemed an infraction | 


way of doing it, and that 1 leave to the 


> Ss thc. 
| 111 
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are of a flimſy tranſparent cotton, and ap- 
pear likewiſe too ſcanty to draw cloſe , 
that the fille de chambre shall faſten up the 
opening, either by corking pins, or needle 
and thread, in ſuch manner as shall be deemed 
a ſufficient barrier on the ſide of Monſieur. 

2dly. It is required on the part of Ma- 
dame, that Monſieur shall he the whole 
night through in his robe de chambre. 

Rejeded : inaſmuch as Monſieur is not 
worth a robe de chambre; he having nothing 
in his port-manteau but fix shirts and a 
black filk pair of breeches. 

The mentioning the ſilk pair of breeches 
made an entire change of the article—for the 
breeches were accepted as an equivalent for 
the robe de chambre, and ſo it was ſtipulated 
and agreed upon, that I should he in my 
black ſilk breeches all night. Ren? 

zdly. It was inſiſted upon, and ſtipulated 
for, by the lady, that after Monſieur was 
got to bed, and the candle and fire extin- 
guiched , that Monſieur should not fpeak 
one ſingle word the whole night. 

Granted ; provided Monſieur's ſaying his 


of the treaty. | 

There was but one point forgot in this 
treaty , and that was the manner in which 
the lady. and myſelf should be obliged- to 
undreſs and get to bed—there was one 
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reader to deviſe ; proteſting as I do, that 17 


2 is not the moſt delicate in nature, it is the 
alt of his own imagination—againſt which 
this is not my firſt complaint. N 

Now when we were got to bed, whether 
it was the novelty of the ſituation, or what 
it was, I know not; but ſo it was, I could 
not shut my eyes; I tried this fide and that, 


and turned and turned _ , till a full hour 


after midnight; when Nature and patience 
both wearing out=-O my God ! faid I © 
ou have broke the treaty , Monſieur, 


ſaid the lady, who had no more ſlept than 


myſelt.—l begged a thouſand pardons—but 
inſiſted it was no more than an ejaculation 
she maintained it was an entire infraQtion of 
the treaty -I maintained it was provided for 


in the clauſe of the third article, 


The lady would by no means give up the 


point, though she weaken'd her barrier by 
it 3 for in the warmth of the diſpute , I could 


hear two or three — pins fall out ok 


the curtain to the groun 


Upon my word and honour , Madame,; 
fait! I—ſtretching my arm out of bed, by 
way of afſeyeration= - N 

(I was going to have added, that T 
would not have treſpaſſed againſt the re- 
moteſt idea of decorum for the world) 

—But the fille de chambre hearing there 
were words between us, and fearing that 


_ hoſtilities would enſue in courſe , had crept 


: 2 


e 


ſilently out of her cloſet, and it being totally 


dark, had ſtolen fo cloſe to our beds, that 


che had got herſelf into the narrow paſlage 
which ſeparated them, and had adyanced 10 
far up as to be in a ling betwixt her miſtreſs 


. 


and me | 
So that when I ſtretched out my hand, I 
caught hold of the fille de chambre's—, 
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Wir H which the preſent poſſeſſor is not 
content to cover his own shoulders, unleſs 
he can cut out of it a petticoat for his wife, 
and a pair of breeches for his ſon. 
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S RG 


Ix my laſt, for want of ſomething better 
to write about, I told you what a world of 
fending and proving we have had of late, 
in this little village of ours, about an old 
caſt pair of black plush-breeches, which 
John our parish-clerk, about ten years ago, 
p it ſeems , had made a promiſe of to ne 
| Trim, who is our ſexton and dog-whipper.” ® 
—To this you write me word , that you : 
have had more than either one or two oc- 
caſions to know a good deal of the shiftx 
behav: our of the ſaid maſter Trim and that 
you are aſtonished, nor can you for your ſoul; 
conceive , how ſo worthleſs a fellow, and 
ſo worthleſs a thing into the bargain , could 
become the occaſion of ſo much racket as 
i have repreſented. N r 
Now, though you do not fay expreſly 
you could. wish to hear any more about it , 


yet I ſee plainly enough I have raiſed your 
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curioſity 4 and therefore, ſrom the ſame 
motive that I Alightly mentioned it at all in 
my laſt letter, I will in this give you a full 
— very circumſtantial account of the whole | 
affair. 
But before I begin, I muſt firſt ſet you 
right in one very material point, in which 
I have miſled you, as to the true cauſe of all 
this uproar amongſt us which does not take 
its riſe, as I then told you, from the affair 
of the breeches; but on the contrary , the 
whole affair of the breeches has taken its 
riſe from it.— To underſtand which, you 
muſt know, that the firſt beginning of the 
ſquabble was not betwixt John the parish- 
erk and Trim the ſexton, hut betwixt the 
rſon of the parish and the ſaid maſter 
m, about an old watch-coat , that had 
hung up many years in the chureh, which 
Trim had ſet his heart upon; and nothing 
would ſerve Trim but he muſt take it home, 
in order to have it converted into a warm 
under-petricoat for his wife, and a jerkin for 
himſeX againſt winter; which, in a plaintive 
tone, he moſt humbly begged his reverence 
I need not tell you, Sir, who have fo. 
often felt it, that à principle of ſtrong com- 
Mm | - | 0 2 n NE 
times beyond what is ſtri ight;—the par- 
ſon e an ace of * honourable 
example of this very crime — for no ſooner” 
8 WII. 1 15 
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did the diſtin words—petticoat—poor wife 
warm winter, ſtrike upon his ear—but 
his heart warmeY—and before Trim had 
well got to the end of his petition , ;( * 
a gentleman of a frank open te 0 he 
told him he was welcome to it with al his 
heart and ſoul.—But, Trim, ſays he, as 
you fee I am but juſt got down to my 
iving, and am an utter ſtranger to all parish- 
matters, knowing nothing about this old 
watch-coat you beg of me, having never ſeen 
it in m iſe, e r On > 3 
judge whether tis fit for ſuch a ole” 
ay if it is, in ttuth know oe Ines 
tis mine to beſtow upon you or not—you. 
muſt have a week or ten days patience, 
till T can make ſome inquiries about it—and,.. 
if I find it is in my power, I tell you again, 
man, your wife is heartily welcome to an 
under-petticoat out of it, and you to ajerkin, 
was the thing as good again as you repre- 
ſet e e Tome me any on 
It is neceſſary to inform you, Sit, in this 
place , that the parſon was earneſtly bent 
to ſerve Trim in this affair, not only from 
the motive of generoſity, which I have juſtly 
aſcribed to him, but ewe from another 
motive, and that was by making ſome ſort 
of recompence for a multitude of ſmall fer- 
viees which Trim had occaſioflally done 
and indeed was continually doing (as ke ; 
was much about the houſe ) when his own 
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man was out of the way.— For all theſe 
reaſons together, I ſay , the parſon of the 
parish intended to ſerve Trim in this mat- 
ter to the utmoſt of his power. All that was 
wanting, was . previouſly to inquire if any 
one had a claim to it, or whether, as it 
had time immemorial hung up in the church, 
the taking it down might not raiſe a clamour 
in the parish. Theſe inquiries were the things 
that Trim dreaded in his heart—he knew 
very well, that, if the parſon should bat 
ſay one word to the church-wardens about 
it, there would be an end of the whole 
affair. For this, and ſome other reaſons not 
neceſſary to be told you at preſent , Trim 
was for allowing no time in this matter 
but, on the contrary , doubled his diligence 
and importunity at the vicarage- houſe— 
plagued the whole family to death—preſled 
is ſuit morning, noon , and night; and, to 
orten my ſtory, teazed the poor gentle- 
man, who was but in an ill ſtate of health; 
almoſt out of his life about it. 2 
. You will not wonder when I tell you; 
that all this hurry and precipitation, on the 
ſide of maſter Trim , produced its natural 
effect on the fide of the parſon , and that 
was a ſuſpicion that all was not right at the 
bottom. CAT Sy 16-0; e 
He was one evening, ſitting alone in his 
ſtudy , weighing and turning this doubt every 
way in his mind, and after an hour and a 
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half's ſerious deliberation upon the affair, 


and running over Trim's behaviour through 
out—he was juſt ſaying to himfel{—it muſt, 
be ſo hen a ſudden rap at the door put an 
end to his ſoliloquy, and, in a few minutes, 
to his doubts too ; for a labourer. in the. 
town, who deemed himſelf. paſt his fifty- 
{ſecond year, had been returned by the conſta- 
bles in the militia liſt—And he had come 
with a groat in his hand to ſearch the patish- 
regiſter for his age. The parſon bid the 


poor fellow put the groat into his pocket, 4 


and go into the kitchen—then shutting the 
ſtudy-door, and taking down the — 
giſter Who knows, ſays he, but I may find 
ſomething here about this ſelt-mme watch- 
coat ? 12 had ſcarce unclaſped the book, 
in ſaying this, when he popped on the 
very thing he wanted, fairly wrote in the 
firſt, page, paſted to the inſide of one of 
the covers, whereon was ,a memorandum 
about the very thing in queſtion 1, in theſe 

preſs words—« Memorandum, The great 


-» watch-coat was purchaſed and given above 


» two hundred years ago , by the lord of 
» the manor, to this parish-church , to the 
» ſole. uſe and behoof of the poor ſextons 
„thereof, and their ſucceſſors for ever, to 
» be worn by them reſpectively in winterly 
„cold nights in ringing com [nes „ pafling- 
„bells, &c. which the ſaid; lord of the ma- 
» nor had done in piety to keep the poor 


— 
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„» wretches warm, and for the good of his 
» own ſoul, for which they were directed 
„ to pray, &c. » Juſt heaven! ſaid the par- 
ſon to himſelf, looking npwards , what an 
eſcape have I had ! give this for an under- 
petticoat to Trim's wife ! I would not have 
conſented to ſuch a deſecration to be Pri- 
mate of all England nay , I would not have 
diſturbed a ſingle button of it for all my 
tithes. | e 

Scarce were the words out of his mouth, 
when in pops Trim with the whole ſubje& of 
the exclamation under both his arms—l fay, 
under both his arms—tor he had actually got 
it ript and cut out ready, his own 2 5 
under one arm, and the petticoat under tſie 
other, in order to carry to the taylor to be 
made up, and had juſt ſtepped in, in high 
ſpirits , to shew the parſon how cleverly 
it had held out. | 

There are now many good ſimiles ſubſiſting 
in the world, but which I have neither time 
to recolle& or look for, which would give 
you a ſtrong conception of the aſtonishment 
and honeſt indignation which this unexpected 
ſtroke of Trim's impudence impreſſed upon 
the parſon's looks—let it ſuffice to fay , that 
it exceeded all fair deſcription—as well as 


all power of proper reſentment=except this, 


that Trim was ordered, in a ſtern voice, 
to lay the bundles down upon the table 
to go about his buſineſs, and wait upon him, 
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at his pen], the next morning at eleven pre- 
ciſely.—Againſt this hour, Ike à wiſe man, 
the parſon had ſeat to defice John the parish- 
clerk , who bore an exceeding good cha- 


racter as a man of truth, and who , having 


moreover a pretty freehold of about eighteen 
pounds a-year in the township, was a leadin 
man in it; and, upon the whole, was ſuc 
a one, of whom it might be ſaid, that he 
rather did honour to his office, than that his 
office did honour to him him he ſends for, 
with the church-wardens, and one of the 
ſideſmen, a grave, knowing old man, to be 
preſent for, as Trim had withheld the whole 
truth from the parſon , touching the watche 
coat , he thought it probable he would as 
certainly do the ſame thing to others. Thoug 
this, 1 faid , was wiſe, the trouble of 
precaution might have been (pared—becaule 
the parſon's character was unblemished and 
he had ever been held by the world in the 
eſtimation of a man of honour and integrity, 
—Trim's character, on the contrary , was as 
well known , if not in the world, at leaſt 
in all the parish , to be that of a little, dirty, 
pimping , pettifogging , ambidextrous fellow 
—who U * did or ſaid of 
any, provided he could get a penny by it, 
This might, 1 ſaid, have made any precau- 
tion needleis but you muſt know , as the 
parſon had in a manner but juſt got down 
to his living , he dreaded the conſequences 
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of the leaſt ill impreſſion on his firſt entrance 
among his parishioners , which would Have 
diſabled him from doing them the good he 
wished—ſo that out of regard to his flock, 
more than the neceſſary care due to himſelf, 
he was reſolved not to lie at the mercy of 
what reſentment might vent , or malice lend 
an ear to.— | | | 
| Accordingly the whole matter was rehearf- 
ed, from firſt to laſt, by the parſon, in the 


manner I've told you, in the hearing of 


John the parish-clerk, and in the preſence 
of Trim. ; 

Trim had little to ſay for himſelf, except 
« that the parſon had abſolutely promiſed to 
befriend him and his wife in the affair to the 
utmoſt of his power ; that the watch-coat 
was certainly in his power, and that he 
might {till give it him if he pleaſed y. 
| Fo this the parſon's reply was short, but 
ſtrong , « that nothing was in his power to 
do but what he could do honeltly—that, in 
giving the coat to him and his wife , he 
chould do a minifeſt wrong to the next ſexton, 
the great watch-coat being the moſt com- 


fortable part of the place—that he should 


moreover injure the right of his own ſucceſſor 
who would be juſt ſo much a worſe patron 
as the worth of the coat amounted to; and, 
in a word, he declared, that his whole in- 


tent in promiſing that coat , was charity to 


Trim, but wrong to no man—that was a 
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reſerve , he ſaid , malle in all caſes of this 

| kind: and he declared ſolemnly , in verbo {a- 

i cerdotis , that this was his meaning, and was 

bo underſtood by Trim himſelf ». | 

? With the weight of this truth, and the 

+ © great good ſenſe and ſtrong reaſon which 

i i accompanied all the ee ſaid on the 3 
—poor Trim was driven to his laſt shift 

and begged he might be ſuffered to plead +» 

: his right and title to the watch-coat, if not 

© || Þy promiſe , at leaſt by ſervitude—it was 

| wel known how much he was intitled to 


„ 


y it upon theſe ſcores : « that he had black'd 
N the parſon's shoes without count, and greaſed 
„ {| bis boots above fifty times—that he had run 

for eggs in the town upon all occafions— 
; whetted the knives at all hourz—catched his 
; horſe, and rubbed him down—that, for his 


wife, she had been ready upon all occaſions 
A to char for them; and neither he nor she, 
5 to the beſt of his remerf{brance , ever took 
a farthing, or any thing beyond a mug of 
ale wy, To this account of his ſervices , he 
begged leave to add thoſe of his wishes, 
which, he ſaid, had been "equally great 
d he affirmed, and was ready, he ſaid, to 
* make it appear, by a number of witneſſes, 

« he had drank his reverence's health a 
| thouſand times 0 by the by, he did not add, 
; out of the parſon's own ale )—that he had 
not only drank his health, but wished it, 
and neyer came to the houſe but asked his 
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man kindly how he Gd—that in particular, 
about half a year ago, when his reverence cut 
his finger in paring an apple , he went half a 
mile to ask a cunning woman what was good 
to ſtaunch blood, and actually returned with 
a cobweb in his | breeches-pocket, Nay, 
ſays Trim, it was not a fortnight ago,, when 
our reverence took that ſtrong purge , that 

1 went to the far end of the whole town 
to borrow you a cloſe-ſtool—and came back, 
as the neighbours who flouted me will all 
bear witneſs, with the pan upon my head, 
and never thought it too much „. Trim con- 
cluded this pathetic remonſtrance, with ſay- 
ing: « He hoped his reverence's heart would 
not ſuffer him to requite ſo many faithful 
ſervices by ſo unkind a return: that if it 
as ſo, as he was the firſt, ſo he hoped 
N be the laſt example of a man of 
his condition ſo treated v. — This plan of 
Trim's defence, Wich Trim had put him- 
{elf upon, could admit of no other reply 
than a general ſmile. eon the whole, 
let me inform you, that all that could be 
faid pro and con, on both ſides, being fairly 
heard, it was plain that Trim, in every 
part of this affair, had behaved very ill 
and one thing, which was neyer expected 
to be known of him, happened in the courſe 
of this debate to come out againſt him, 
namely, that he had gone and told the par- 
- ſon, before he had ever ſet foot in his pars 
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that John his parish- clexk his church- war. 
dens, and ſome of the heads of the paris, 
were a. parcel of ſcoundrels. Upon the 
upshot „Irim was kick d out of doors, and 0 | 
told at his peril never to come there am 9 

At firſt, Trim huff d and bounced mor 
terribly—ſ{wore he would get à Warrant | 
that nothing would ſerve him but he would 
call a by-law , and tell the whole: patish ho 
the parion had miſuſed him ; but edoling-of 
that, as fearing. the parſon might ;pollubly 
bind him over to his good. behayigury. and, 
for aught he knew, might ſend him to the 
houſe of correction, he lets the parſquealone, . 
and to revenge himſelf , falls foul upon the 
clerk, who has no more to do in the quarrel 
than you or I rips up the promiſe of the old 
2 Ko 


of the watch c ttt... 
Be it known then, that about ten years 

ago, when John Was appointed paxrish-cletK 

of this church „ this ſaid Trim ns \malt 
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pains to get into John's good graces , in or- 
der, as A afterwards 5 , to coax a 
promiſe out of him of a pair of brezches, 
which John had then by him, of black 
2 „ not much the worſe for wearing 
Trim only begg'd , for God's ſake, to have 
them beſtowed upon him when John 'should 
think fit to caſt them. — 8 
Trim was one of thoſe kind of men who 
loved a bit of finery in his heart, and would 
rather have a tatter'd rag of a better body's, 
than he beſt plain whole thing his wife coul 
ſpin him. 1 85 | | 
John, who was naturally unſuſpicious, 
made no more difficulty of promiſing the 
breeches than the parſon had- done in pro- 
miſing the great coat; and indeed with ſome- 
thing iel reſerve—becauſe the breeches were 
John's own, and he could give them, without 
wrong, to whom he thought fit. IP 
k happened, I was going to fay unluckily, 
but I should rather ſay moſt uckily , for 
Trim, for he was the only gainer by it, 
that a quarrel , about ſome fix or eight 
weeks after this, broke out betwixt the 
late parſon of the parish and John the 
clerk. Somebody (and it was thought to be 
nobody but Trim) had put it into the par- 
ſon's head, « that John's desk in the church 
„Was at the leaſt four inches higher than it 
gave offence, 
u and was indecorous, inaſmuch as it ap- 


* 
1 


» proached. too near upon a level. with the 
» parlon's desk itſelf »,—This n 
parſon complained of loadly, and told. John, 
one day after prayers, & he could bear 
» it no longer —2 would have it altered, 
» and brought down as it should be ». John 
made no other reply, hut « that the desk 
» was not of his raiſing: — that twWas not one 
» hair breadth higher than he found it -an 
„ that as he found it, ſo he would leave 
» it In short, he would neither make an 
» encroachment , neither would he ſuſfer 
„one „. — The late parſon might have his 
virtues, but the leading part of his character 
was not e hes John's ſtiffneſs in 
this point was not likely to reconcile mat- 
ters — This was Trim's harveſt. 

After a friendly hint to John to ſtand his 


ground, away hies Trim to make his market 


at the vicarage. What paſſed there I will 


not 0 „ intending not to be unchatitable; 
content myſelf with only gueſſing 


ſo sha 
at it, from the ſudden change that appear 
in Trim's dreſs for the better for he had 
left his old ragged coat, hat, and wig, 
in the ſtable, and was come ferth ſtruttin 
acroſs the church- yard, clad in a good cha- 
ritable caſt-· coat, large hat, and wig, which 
the parſon had juſt given him.—Ho l ho! 
hollo! John, cries Trim, in an inſolent bravo, 
as loud as ever he could bawl—ſee here, my 
lad, how fine Lam I- The more _ for 
2 
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vou, anſwered John ſeriouſly-—Do you 


chink, Trim, ſays he, ſuch finery, gained 


by ſuch ſervices, becomes you , or can 


wear well ?—Fy upon it, Trim, I could 
not have expected this from you, conſider- 
ing what friendship you pretended , and 
how kind 1 have ever been to you—how 
re 4 shillings and ſix-pences I have gene- 
rouſly lent you in your diſtreſſes.—Nay, 
it was but the other day that I vrothifed 
you theſe black plush breeches I have on: 
Rot your breeches, quoth Trim (for Trim's 
brain was half turned with his new finery ) 
rot your hreeches , ſays he—I would not 
take them up , were they laid at my door— 
give them , and be d—d to you, to whom 
| you like—I would have you to know I 
can have a better pair of the parſon's any 
day in the week—John told him plainly, 
as his word had once paſſed him, he had 
a ſpirit above taking advantage of his in- 
folence , in giving them away to another 
but, to tell 2 is mind freely, he thought 
he had got ſo many favours of that kind, 
and was ſo likely to get many more for 
the ſame ſervices, of the parſon, that he 
had better give up the breeches, with good 
nature, to ſome one who would be more 
thankful for them. * * 

Here John mentioned Mark Slender (who 
it ſeems the day before had asked John 
tor them) not knowing they were under 


— 
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promiſe to Trim Come, Trim, ſays he, 
y let poor Mark have them you know he 
» has not a pair to his a—: beſides, you 
„ ſee he is juſt of my ſne, and they will 
» fit to a T; whereas if I give them to you, 
„ look ye, they are not worth, much; and 
» beſides, you could not get your backſide 
» into them, if you had them, without 
» tearing them all to pieces Every tittle 
of this was moſt nadooheedly true; for Trim, 
you mult know, by foul feeding, and play» 
ing the good fellow at the parſon's, was 
grown ſomewhat groſs about the lower parts, 
if not higher ; ſo that, as all John ſaid upon 
the occaſion was fact, Trim, with much 
| ado , and after a hundred hums and hahs, 
at laſt, out of mere compaſhon to Mark, 
figns , ſeals, and delivers up ALL RIGHT, 
INTEREST , AND PRETENSIONS WHATSOEVER 
IN AND TO THE SAID BREECHES , THEREBY 
BINDING Ris HEIRS , EXECUTORS , ADMI- 
NISTRATORS , AND ASSIGNS , NEVER MORE 
TO CALL THE SAID CLAIM IN (QUESTION, 
—All this renunciation was ſet forth, in 
an ample manner, to be in pure pity to 
Mark's nakedneſs—but the ſecret was, Trim 
had an eye to, and firmly expected in his 
own mind, the great green pulpit-cloth , and 
old velvet cushion, which were that very 
year to be taken down—which,, by the by, 
could he have wheedled John a ſecond 
ume, as he had hoped, * made 
3 
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up the loſs of the breeches ſeven - fold. 
Now you” muſt Know , this pulpit-cloth 
and cushion were not in John's gift , but in 
the church-warden's , &c.: However, as 1 
ſaid above, that John was 3 man 


in the parism, Trim knew he could help 
chim to em if he would—but John had got 
a ſurfeit of him —ſo when the pulpit-cloth, 
c. were taken down, they were imme- 
diately given (John having a great ſay in 
it) to William Doe, who underſtood very 
well what uſe to make of them. 

As for the old breeches , poor Mark lived 
to wear them but a short time, and they 
got into the poſſeſſion of Lorry Slim, an 
unlucky wight , by whom they are ſtill worn 
Vin truth , as you will gueſs, they are very 
thin by this time. 

But Lorry has a light heart, and what 
recommends them to him, is this, that, as 
thin as they are, he knows that Trim, let 
him ſay K he will to the contrary , till 
envies the poſſeſſor of them, and, with 
all his pride, would be very glad to wear 
them ater bien! 9.4. 01 C75 £3”) | 


7 Upon this footing have theſe Stirs ſlept 


| e near ten years —and would have 


ept for ever, but for the unlucky kicking 
bout, which, as I ſaid, has ripped this ſquab- 
ble up afresh; ſo that it was no longer ago 


khan laſt week, that Trim met and inſulted 


John in the public town · way before a hundred 
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p2ople—tax'd him with the promiſe of the . 


old caſt pair of black breeches, notwithſtand- 


ing Trim's ſolemn renunciation—twitted him 
with the pulpit-cloth and velvet cushion— 
as good as told him he was ignorant of 
the common duties of his clerkshup ; 8 
very inſolently, that he knew not ſo muc 

as to give out a common pſalm in tune. 

; John contented himſelf by giving a plain 
anſwer to every article that Trim had laid 
to his chatge, and appealed to his neighbours, 


who remembered the whole affair and, as 


he knew there was never any thing to be 
por by wreſtling with a . . 
e was going to take his leave of Trim 


for ever. But hold the mob by this time 


had got round them, and their high mighti- 
n_ inſiſted upon having Trim tried upon 
tne t. * | 

Trim was accordingly tried, and, after 
a full heating, was convicted a ſecond time, 
and handled more roughly by one or more 
of them than even at the parſonꝰs.— 


Trim, ſays one, are you not, ashamed 


of yourſelf, to make all this rout and diſturb- 
ance in the town, and ſet neighbours toge- 


ther by the ears, about an old—worn— 


out-—pair of caſt—breeches ,” not worth half 
a crown? Is there a caſt coat, or a place 


in the whole town, that will bring you in 


a shilling, but what you have ſnapped up 
like a greedy hound as you ate 
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© *  Inthefidt place, are you not ſexton and. 


mY 


dog-whipper, worth three pounds a year? 


Then you begged the church-wardens to let 
your, wife have the washing and darning of 
the church-linen, which brings you in thir- 
teen shillings and four pence; and then you 
have fix shillings and eight pence for oiling 
and winding up the clock, both paid you 
at Eaſter the pounder's place, which is 
worth forty shillings a-year, you have got 
that too—you are the bail „which the 
late parſon got you, which brings you in 

forty shillings more. 3 
| Beſides aff this, you have ſix pounds a- 
year, paid you quarterly, for being mole- 
catcher to. the parish. Aye, ſays the luckleſs 


Wight above-mentioned ( who was _—_ 


cloſe by him with the plush breeches on 
ou are not only mole-catcher , Trim, 
but you catch STRAY CONIES too in the 
dark, and you pretend a licence for it, 
which I trow , will be looked into at the 
next quarter- ſeſſions. I maintain it, I have 
a licence, ſays Trim, blushing as red as 
ſcarlet I have a licence, and, as I farm 
a warren in che next parish , I will catch 
conies every hour of the night. Lou catch 


conies l ſays a toothleſs old woman juſt 


paſhng by. 
This AM mob a laughing, and ſent 


every man home in perfect good humour, 
except Trim, who waddled very flowly off 
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with that kind of inflexible gravity only to 
be equalled by one animal in the creation * 


and ſurpaſled by none. | 4 
Il am, | 8 TY 

| | Sir „ yours, Cc. Sc. | 
POS TS,CRA PM” 


] nave broke open my letter to inform. 


you, that I miſſed the opportunity of ſend= 


ing it by the meſſenger, who, I expected 


would have called upon me in his return 


thro' this village to Vork; ſo it has lain a 
week or ten days by me—I am not ſorry, 


for the diſappointment, becauſe ſomething 
has ſince happened, in continuation of this 
affair, which I am thereby enabled to 
tranſmit. to you all under one trouble; 
When I finished the above account, I 
thought (as did every ſoul in the parish } 
Trim had met with ſo thorough»a rebu 


from John the parish-clerk , and the town's: 


folks, who all took againſt him, that Trim 


2 be glad to be quiet, and let the matter 
reſt. | 


But, it ſeems, it is not half an hour ago 
ſince Trim allied forth again, and, hangs 


borrowed a, ſow gelder's horn , with har 
blowing he got the whole town round him 
and endeavoured to raiſe a diſturbance, an 
fight the whole battle over pln 
that he had been uſed in the 
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an a dog „not by John the parish-clerk ; 
or I shonld not, quoth Trim, have valaet 
him a rush ſingle hand but all the town 
ſided with him, and twelve men in buck- 
ram ſet upon me, all at once, and kept 
me in play at ſword's point for three hours 


** 0 
des, quoth Trim, there were two 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal green, who 
lay all the while in ambush in John's own 
houſe, and they all ſixteen came upon my 
back, and let drive at me all together=a 
plague, ſays Trim, of all cowards! - +, -, 
Trim repeated this ſtory above à dozen 
times, which made ſome of the neighbours 
pity him, thinking the pgor fellow cracks 
rain'd, and that he auaſly believed what 
he ſaid. 1 | 
After this Trim dropped the affair of the 
breeches , and began a fresh diſpute about 
the reading-desk , which I told yon had 
occaſionned ſome ſmall diſpute between the 


late parſon and John, ſome years ago.— This 


reading-desk , as you will obſerve , was 


but an epiſode wove into the main ſto 


by the by, for the main affair was « The battle 
0 


the breeches and the great coat . 


However, Trim being at laſt driven out 


of theſe two citadels—he has ſeized hold; 
in his retreat, of this reading-desk , with 
a view, as it ſeems, to take shelter behind it. 
I cannot ſay but the man has fought it 
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out obſtinately enough, and, had his cauſe 
been good,; I should have really pitied him. 
For, when he was driven out of the great 
watch-coat , you ſee he did not run away; 
no he retreated behind the breeches; an 

- when he could make nothing of it behind the 
breeches, he got behind the teading-desk. Io 
what other hold Trim will next retreat, the pa- 

liticians of this village are not agreed. Some 
think his next move will be with the rear of 
20 the parſon's boot; but, as it is thought he can» 
not make a long ſtand there, others are of opi- 
nion, that Trim will once more in his life get 
L hold of the parſon's horſe, and charge upon 
; him, or perhaps. behind him; but, as the 
- horſe is not eaſy to be caught, the more 
t general opinion is, that when he is diiven 
ont of the reading-desk, he will make his 
e laſt retreat in ſuch a manner, as, if poſſe 
t ble, to gain the clo/e-ſtool, and defend him- 
d ſelt behind it to the very laſt drop. 


e It Trim should make this movement, 
is my advice, he should be left, beſides his 
18 citadel, in full poſſeſſion of the field of bat- 


tle, where *tis certain he will keep every 


4 body a league off, and may bop by him- a 


ſelt till he is weary. Beſides, as 1 rim ſeemws 
ut bent upon pu ging himlielf, and may have 
14 abundance of foul humours to work off, 1 
th think he cannot be better placed. 
it. But this is all matter of peculation Let 


it me catry you back to matter of fact, an 
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tell you what kind of ſtand Trim has ac: 

tually made behind the ſaid desk: « Neigh- 

bours and townſmen all, I will be worn 
before my Lord Mayor, that John, and his 
nineteen men in buckram have abuſed me 
„ worſe than a dog; for they told you that 
I play'd faſt and go looſe with the late par- 
u fon ad him in that old diſpute. of theirs 
*  » about the reading-desk, and that I made 
„ matters worſe between them, and not 

D 3 
Of this charge, Trim declared he was ing 

nocent as the child that was unborn— that 
Be would be book-ſworn he had no hand 

> 7 x | 
He produced a ſtrong witneſs, and more- 
over infinuated , that John himſelf, inſtead 

of being angry for what he had done in it, 

= Had actually thanked him—Aye, Trim, ſays 
= the wight in the plush breeches , but that 
| Was, Trim, the day before John found thee 
out. Beſides, Trim there is poſing in that; 
= Yor the very year that you was made town's 
> Pounder, thou knoweſt well, that I both 
thanked thee myſelf, and moreoyer gave 
hee a good warm ſupper for turning John 

= Lund's cows and horſes out of my hard 
= corn cloſe, which, if thou hadſt not done, 
tes thou told'ſt me) I chould have loſt my 
” * whole crop; whereas John Lund and Tho- 
mas Patt, who are both here to teſtify , and 
boch willing to take their oaths on't, 
op | ; _ 8 - _ that 
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1 . | * » 
| ROMAN CE. as 
ac- that thou thyſelf waſt the very man Who ett 
oh- the gate open—and after H, it was not hang ul 
>rn Trim, *twas the blackſmith's poor lad 
his turned them out—ſo that a man may be = 
me thanked and rewarded too, for a goo inn i 
hat which he never did, nor ever did ind LY g 
ar- Trim could not ſuſtain this unexpeded 
eirs ſtroke - ſo Trim marched off the field without . _= 
ade colours flying, or his horn ſounding, or 
not = other enſigns of honour whatever == 
bs hether , after this, Trim intends to a 
in: a ſecond time or whether he may not take” —_ 
hat it into his head to claim the victory 
and but Trim himſelf can inform you. _ 
However, the general opinion, upon the 

Yre- whole, is this, that in three ſeveral pitch 
cad battles, Trim has been ſo'tranm'd as never ans 
it, I diſaſtrous hero was trimmed before. = 


THE E ND. 


